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CHAPTER  I. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  his 
intention  of  supporting  Mr.  Parnell’s  demand  of 
“  Home  Rule  ”  for  Ireland,  the  subject  has  been 
so  fully  discussed  in  a  multitude  of  speeches  and 
publications  that  it  is  not  unreasonably  regarded 
as  well  nigh  exhausted.  There  still,  however, 
remain  some  considerations  bearing  upon  it,  which 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  yet  received  as  much 
notice  as  they  deserve,  and  to  which  I  am  induced 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  deep 
interest  I  have  long  taken  in  the  welfare  of  Ire¬ 
land,  by  my  sense  of  the  terrible  evils  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country  is  now  enduring,  and  by  my  fear 
that  measures  may  be  taken  which  will  tend 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  cure  these  evils,  and 
would  also  be  likely  to  prove  disastrous,  not  only 
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to  Ireland,  but  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 
In  expressing  my  fear  as  to  the  measures  which 
may  be  adopted,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any 
apprehension  that  “  Home  Rule,”  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell,  will  be 
accepted  by  Parliament ;  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Bill  of  last  year,  and  the  emphatic  approval 
given  to  its  rejection  by  the  nation  in  the  general 
election,  have  relieved  the  country  from  that 
danger,  not  only  for  the  moment,  but,  as  I  trust, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  protracted  debates 
in  Parliament  and  the  public  discussions  during 
the  Recess  on  the  rejected  scheme  have  done 
much  towards  convincing  the  British  people  that 
the  union  which  binds  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  into  one  nation  could  not  be  dissolved  with¬ 
out  great  injury  to  them  all;  and  also  that  even 
the  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  with  all  the  evils  it  would  infallibly  pro¬ 
duce,  would  probably  do  less  harm  to  England 
than  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  nominal  union 
with  Ireland  under  such  conditions  as  would  exist 
if  any  scheme  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  were  to  be  adopted.  At  length  it  seems  to 
have  become  generally  understood  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  that  they  should  continue  to 
form  a  single  nation,  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
authority,  able  to  use  their  collective  power  and 
resources  in  support  of  their  common  interests.  I 
have,  therefore,  little  apprehension  that  the 
country  will  be  brought  to  give  its  sanction  to  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
destroying  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  among 
those  who  earnestly  desire  to  maintain  that  union 
there  are  many  who  contend  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  very  dangerous  tendency,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conciliating  the  Irish  supporters  of  Home 
Rule. 

In  what  I  have  just  said  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  deny  either  that  we  are  bound  to  do  whatever 
may  be  possible  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
people  to  the  Imperial  Government,  or  that  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  affords  sufficient  proof  of 
its  having  been  heretofore  misgoverned,  and  of 
the  need  there  is  for  a  change  of  system.  No  man 
can  feel  more  strongly  than  myself  how  much 
requires  to  be  done  in  order  to  raise  Ireland  from 
its  present  terrible  condition,  and  how  heavy  a 
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responsibility  will  rest  upon  England  if  any  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  effecting  that  object  are  neglected. 
But  whilst  it  is  clear  that  very  decided  measures 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
evils  by  which  Ireland  is  afflicted,  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  of  these  evils  are  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  and  owe  their  present  intensity  (as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove)  to  ill-directed  attempts  to 
abate  them,  and  to  unwise  legislation.  Great 
caution  is  therefore  required  in  determining  what 
ought  now  to  be  done ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
right  conclusion,  we  ought  carefully  to  inquire  to 
what  causes,  and  to  what  errors  on  the  part  of  its 
rulers,  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  attributed.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  remoter  causes  of  the  various  social 
ills  with  which  Ireland  is  afflicted.  It  is  true  that 
these  ills  are  not  unconnected  with  errors  and 
crimes  of  distant  dates,  for  the  history  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  Ireland  during  several 
centuries  is  a  deplorable  one.  In  the  long  struggle 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  races  in  Ireland 
great  faults  were  committed  by  both,  and  each 
was  guilty  of  grievous  wrongs  to  the  other,  which 
had  their  fruit  in  much  suffering  to  both  parties, 
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and  in  evils  of  which  abundant  traces  remain  to 
the  present  day.  But  no  good  could  arise  from 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  share  of  blame 
fairly  attaches  to  either  party  for  long  past  mis¬ 
deeds  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  have  contributed 
to  embitter  existing  controversies  by  reviving  the 
memory  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  com¬ 
mitted  by  each  party  against  the  other,  deserve 
the  severest  censure;  and,  unfortunately,  by  far 
the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in 
a  statesman,  who  has  held  the  office  of  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  still  retains  a  high 
position  in  the  country. 

To  guide  our  judgment  as  to  the  measures 
that  ought  now  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  there  is  no  occasion  for  looking  back 
farther  than  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  union  which  was  then  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament 
became  far  more  directly  responsible  than  they 
had  ever  been  before  for  the  administration  of 
Irish  affairs,  and  it  is  to  the  mistakes  which  have 
been  committed  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
great  measure  that  we  must  mainly  attribute 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland.  I  will 
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endeavour  to  explain  what,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  these  mistakes  have  been,  and  also  what 
conclusions  I  think  we  should  draw  from  their 
results  as  to  the  policy  it  would  be  right  to  follow 
in  the  time  to  come ;  and  in  order  to  make  my 
views  more  intelligible,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
repeat  (sometimes  in  the  same  words  as  before) 
statements  I  have  formerly  made,  and  arguments 
I  have  used  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.* 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  task  I  am  undertaking  is 
one  to  which  I  am  far  from  being  equal,  and  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt, 
but  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to  do  what  little  I 
can  towards  throwing  light  on  the  momentous 
question  now  before  the  country ;  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  observations  I  shall  offer  may 
not  be  altogether  useless,  but  may  suggest  matter 
for  consideration  to  persons  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  subject  than  myself. 

*  I  refer  chiefly  to  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  years  from  1835  to  1838,  and  afterwards  in  1813  and  1844,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1840  and  1866  ;  also  to  three  articles  in 
the  “  Nineteenth  Century”  of  June  1882,  and  of  September  and 
November  1883. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  RE¬ 
SPECTING  IRELAND,  1800-1868. 

In  considering  what  mistakes  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  government  of  Ireland  since  the 
Union,  the  first  that  calls  for  remark  is  that  which 
was  made  by  passing  the  Act  of  Union,  without 
its  being  followed  immediately  by  the  measures 
which  its  author  regarded  as  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  of 
opinion  that  the  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  making  of  some  public  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  ought  to  have  taken 
place  as  soon  as  the  Union  was  accomplished. 
He  was  well  aware  that  real  contentment  with 
the  institutions  of  the  nation  could  never  exist  in 
Ireland,  so  long  as  all  who  adhered  to  the  form  of 
Christianity  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  its 
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inhabitants  were  on  that  account  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  from  holding  the  higher  posts  in 
the  public  service.  He  also  believed — and  in  my 
opinion  justly— that  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  on  their  flocks  exercised  a 
pernicious  influence  both  on  the  priesthood  and  on 
those  to  whom  they  ministered.  Unhappily  the 
bigotry  of  George  III.,  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  Mr.  Pitt  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  disabilities  of  which  they  justly  complained  ; 
and  though  the  king  would  have  willingly  con¬ 
curred  in  making  some  provision  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
very  rightly  refused  to  agree  to  any  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  so  long  as  those  who  held  their  reli¬ 
gion  were  denied  the  same  political  rights  that 
their  fellow-subjects  enjoyed. 

By  resigning  office  when  he  found  that  his 
measure  for  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  completed  by  the  grant 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  Mr.  Pitt  re¬ 
lieved  himself  from  blame  for  the  great  mistake 
thus  committed.  But  whether  he  was  justified 
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in  resuming  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  fall  of  the  Addington  administration, 
without  the  power  of  making  the  concession  he 
thought  the  Roman  Catholics  were  entitled  to, 
is  a  different  question,  on  which  there  is  room 
for  doubt.  There  were  not  wanting  reasons, 
which  were  at  least  plausible,  for  his  yielding 
on  this  point  to  the  determination  of  the  king  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  doing  so  had 
unfortunate  consequences  for  the  country  that 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  controversy 
which  raged  on  this  subject  up  to  the  year  1829, 
and  its  effects  in  embittering  the  old  animosities 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Ireland 
having  failed  to  attain  to  a  condition  of  internal 
tranquillity  and  prosperity.  The  prolonged  struggle 
on  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  in  various  ways  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country  ;  the  natural  discontent  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  its  necessary  consequence  of  con¬ 
tinued  political  agitation,  greatly  discouraged  all 
kinds  of  industrial  enterprise,  and,  as  Sir  R.  Peel 
complained  in  1829,*  the  Irish  Government,  during 
*  See  Ms  speech  on  the  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
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the  years  this  struggle  lasted,  had  been  almost 
paralyzed  by  being  divided  on  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Chief 
Secretary  sometimes  taking  opposite  sides  upon  it, 
and,  at  others,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  being  at  variance 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  whom  he  had  to  act.  With  a  govern¬ 
ment  thus  weakened  by  its  internal  division,  as  well 
as  by  the  violence  of  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
countiy,  little  could  be  done  towards  correcting 
the  many  faults  to  be  found  in  the  laws  and  social 
oiganization  of  Ireland.  And,  unfortunately,  wdien 
at  length  the  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in 
1829,  the  long  delay  of  this  act  of  justice,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried,  prevented  it  from 
producing  the  good  it  ought  to  have  done. 

Its  effects  would  have  been  very  different  had  it 
been  carried  only  four  years  earlier,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  by  a  small  majority  a  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  was  lost  in  the  House 
of  Loids,  and  when  it  vras  also  prepared  to  make 
some  public  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  celebrated  election  for  the  county  of 
Clare,  with  O’Connelhs  triumphant  return  (which 
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the  law  could  not  prevent,  though  it  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons), 
had  not  then  taken  place,  nor  yet  the  stormy 
proceedings  in  Ireland  under  his  lead  which 
ensued,  and  caused  the  tardy  concession  of  1829 
to  be  regarded  as  not  having  been  made  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  but  as  having  been  extorted  by 
intimidation.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
efficacy  of  intimidation  in  winning  concessions 
from  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  practically 
shown  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  teaching  them  a  lesson  so  fruit¬ 
ful  of  evil  rests  upon  those  statesmen,  who  did 
not  in  1825  use  the  influence  they  possessed  to 
enforce  the  immediate  passing  of  a  measure,  which 
it  was  obvious  must  be  carried  before  long.  This 
responsibility  rests  more  especially  on  Sir  R.  Peel. 
From  his  own  subsequent  declarations,  it  is  clear  * 
that  he  had  at  that  time  become  aware  that  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be 
permanently  resisted  with  success,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  likewise  to  perceive  that  if 
these  claims  must  ultimately  be  granted,  they 

*  See  the  discussions  on  this  point  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  15th  and  19th  of  June  1846,  Hansard,  3  Series,  Vol. 
LXXXVII. 
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ought  to  be  so  at  once,  since  the  only  effect  of 
delay  would  be  to  prolong  a  struggle,  which  was 
inflicting  extreme  injury  upon  Ireland,  and  much 
also  on  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
power  of  enforcing  the  immediate  settlement  of 
the  question  by  granting  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  also  in  his  hands,  had  he  chosen  to 
use  it,  since  in  the  then  state  of  public  affairs  it 
was  certain  that  no  administration,  which  would 
not  undertake  to  effect  this  settlement,  could  be 
carried  on  without  his  aid.  If,  therefore,  when 
Sir  F.  Burdett’s  Emancipation  Bill  of  1825  had 
been  cariied  through  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  signified  to  Lord  Liverpool  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  retire  from  the  government  unless  it 
would  consent  to  use  all  its  authority  in  order  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  measure  by  the  Lords, 
the  Prime  Minister  must  either  have  agreed  to 
this  with  the  assent  of  a  sufficient  number  of  his 
colleagues,  or  the  administration  must  have  been 
broken  up,  and  another  must  have  been  formed  to 
give  effect  to  the  policy  of  concession. 

The  main  responsibility  for  the  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  that  followed  from  delaying  the  grant  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  at  that  critical  time  must 
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consequently  rest  with  Sir  R.  Peel,  though  some 
share  of  it  must  also  fall  upon  the  other  Anti- 
Catholic  members  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet, 
and  especially  upon  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
Nor  were  those  of  the  Ministers  who  voted  in 
Parliament  for  Emancipation,  and  supported  it 
by  their  speeches,  exempted  by  so  doing  from 
their  full  share  of  responsibility,  since  by  con¬ 
tinuing  in  an  administration  which  practically 
opposed  concession,  they  rendered  it  possible 
for  a  government  with  this  policy  to  be  carried 
on.  In  fairness  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  is  right  to  add 
that,  while  it  is  impossible  to  justify  his  conduct, 
when  we  consider  it  with  the  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  subsequent  events,  which  have  shown  how 
much  it  would  have  been  for  the  public  good,  and 
how  much  of  evil  would  have  been  averted  if  he 
had  taken  the  different  course  I  have  indicated  as 
having  been  open  to  him,  still  we  ought  to 
remember  that  he  could  not  have  done  so  without 
very  painful  consequences  to  himself,  and  that  he 
was  in  an  exceedingly  difficult  position.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  sincerely  believed 
for  many  years,  and  still  continued  to  believe  in 
1825,  that  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
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equal  political  power  with  Protestants  was  in  itself 
inexpedient  and  dangerous,  and  he  might  there¬ 
fore  be  naturally  unwilling  to  promote  it,  even 
when  he  had  become  aware  that  the  demand  for 
this  change  of  policy  had  grown  too  strong  to  be 
much  longer  resisted.  He  had  probably  also 
reason  to  think  that  Lord  Liverpool,  and  some  of 
his  other  colleagues,  could  not  have  been  induced 
to  join  in  using  the  influence  of  the  government 
foi  the  pui  pose  of  prevailing  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  to  accept  the  Emancipation  Bill  sent  up  to 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  his  insisting  upon 
this  course  being  taken  might  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  break  up  the  administration,  and  not  the 
administration  only,  but  also  the  party  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  during  the  whole  of  his 
political  life.  No  Popery  feelings  were  at  that 
time  nearly  as  strong  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
and  among  the  Irish  Protestants  as  they  had  been 
found  to  be  in  1807,  when  they  had  been  success¬ 
fully  made  use  of  by  Tory  politicians  to  over¬ 
throw  Lord  Grenville’s  government  and  establish 
themselves  in  power,  and  it  was  still  to  Anti- 
Catholic  support  that  this  party  owed  much  of  the 
strength  by  which  its  ascendancy  was  maintained. 
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Hence  it  was  certain  that  a  Tory  administration 
could  not  have  proposed  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  its  most  trusty  adherents,  so 
that  if  Lord  Liverpool’s  government  had  been 
willing  and  able  to  carry  the  Emancipation  Bill  of 
1825  through  the  House  of  Lords,  so  many  of  its 
supporters  would  thus  have  been  alienated,  as  to 
leave  it  little  chance  of  being  long  able  to  hold  its 
position.  What  actually  happened  four  years 
later  shows  that  the  fall  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
administration,  either  at  once,  or  in  no  long  time, 
together  with  the  disruption  of  the  Tory  party, 
would  have  been  almost  sure  to  follow  from  Sir 
R.  Peel’s  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  1825;  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able,  therefore,  to  believe  that  his  not  having  done 
so  may  have  been  due,  partly  at  least,  to  his 
reluctance  to  inflict  so  damaging  a  blow  on  his 
party. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  conjecture  I  have  just 
thrown  out,  it  follows  that  the  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  his  party  felt  by  a  distinguished  states¬ 
man  proved  in  this  instance  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  country,  and  this  is  a  fact  it  is  important  to 
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notice,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  many  evils  under  which  Ireland  is 
now  suffering  is  to  be  found  in  the  sinister  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  the  desire  of  different  political 
parties  to  promote  their  own  party  interest  with¬ 
out  sufficient  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  public. 
In  the  history  of  Irish  administration,  both  before, 
and  since  the  union,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  baneful  effects  this  sinister  influence  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Party  spirit  we  know  has  been  the  bane 
of  free  governments  in  all  ages,  and  has  proved  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  many  great  advantages 
such  governments  possess  over  those  of  a  different 
character;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anywhere 
much  prospect  of  its  being  got  rid  of.  But  general 
as  it  is,  this  evil  seems,  from  various  causes,  to 
have  been  even  more  grievously  felt  in  Ireland 
than  elsewhere.  When  its  union  with  Great 
Britain  took  place,  the  social  condition  ot  Ireland 
was  so  bad  that  there  was  most  urgent  need,  both 
for  better  administration,  and  for  wise  legislation 
to  correct  the  many  and  crying  faults  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  in  order  to  create  a  state  of  things  more 
favourable  to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  Unhappily  this  want  has  not  been  met, 
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and  if  we  look  back  at  what  has  been  done  in 
the  large  part  of  this  century  which  has  now  gone 
by,  we  find  a  sad  record  of  unwise  measures  that 
have  been  adopted,  and  of  good  and  needful  ones 
that  have  been  rejected,  or  delayed,  or  not  pro¬ 
posed,  because  statesmen  of  all  parties,  in  striving 
for  political  power,  have  deferred  to  the  prejudices 
and  mistaken  wishes  of  those  by  whose  aid  it  was 
most  likely  to  be  won  or  to  be  kept. 

Errors  of  judgment  may  account  for  many  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  not  for  all, 
or  for  the  worst.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  to 
what  intolerable  oppression  the  Irish  peasantry  were 
subject  from  the  levy  of  tithes  under  a  law  which 
needlessly  aggravated  the  burthen  of  a  payment, 
that  must  at  any  rate  have  been  odious,  as  being 
required  for  the  support  of  a  church  they  regarded 
as  heretical.  Under  this  law  tithes  were  levied 
directly  from  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  in  many 
cases  in  kind,  and  in  a  most  vexatious  manner, 
very  commonly  not  by  the  tithe-owners  them¬ 
selves,  but  by  lessees  who  had  no  scruple  in 
straining  their  legal  powers  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  screw  the  last  penny  they  could  from  the  tithe- 
payers.  Successive  Lords  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
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and  their  Chief  Secretaries  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  oppression  thus  inflicted  on  the 
occupiers  of  land  had  long  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  agrarian  outrages;  yet,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  union,  nothing  was  done  for 
the  effectual  removal  of  so  crying  a  grievance. 
Some  petty  improvements  were  made  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  levy  of  tithes,  but  it  was  only  when 
the  “  tithe  war  ”  (as  it  was  not  unfairly  called) 
assumed  a  serious  aspect  in  1831  and  1832  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  sweep  away  a  system  which 
was  essentially  vicious.  This  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  except  by  supposing  that,  during 
the  many  previous  years  in  which  power  had  been 
held  by  the  Tory  party  almost  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  deterred 
from  dealing  decidedly  with  an  evil  which  called 
so  strongly  for  a  remedy,  because  they  were  aware 
that  such  powerful  interests  in  Ireland  would  be 
opposed  to  any  real  reform  in  this  matter,  that,  by 
attempting  to  effect  one,  they  must  incur  a  serious 
loss  of  Parliamentary  support.  This  appears  to 
be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  having 
been  so  long  before  any  real  effort  was  made  to 
relieve  the  Irish  peasants  from  the  grievance  they 
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undeniably  suffered  from  the  mode  in  which  tithes 
were  levied.  And,  after  the  necessity  for  granting 
this  relief  had  been  generally  recognised,  it  was 
still  further  delayed  by  a  party  struggle  which 
arose  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  part  of 
the  income  derived  from  tithes  in  Ireland  should 
be  diverted  from  the  support  of  the  Established 
Church  to  purposes  beneficial  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation. 

What  occurred  on  the  question  thus  raised  as  to 
the  Established  Church  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  evils  that  have  been  produced  by  the  influence 
of  party  interests  in  Irish  affairs.  No  one  now 
denies  that  the  position  held  by  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  afforded  just  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  yet  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  distinctly  asserted 
in  Parliament  that  it  was  a  grievance  that  ought  to 
be  redressed  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
reformed  Parliament  in  1833.  During  the  long 
debates  on  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  it  was  generally  contended  by  its  sup¬ 
porters  that  its  being  granted  would  tend  not  to 
endanger,  but  to  give  increased  stability  to,  the 
Protestant  Church,  as  then  by  law  established, 
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which,  in  their  opinion,  might  require  to  be 
reformed,  but  ought  to  be  firmly  maintained  as 
one  of  our  most  valuable  institutions.  This  line 
of  argument  was  taken  by  almost  all  the  ablest 
advocates  of  emancipation,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  they  were  wrong,  for  there  are  no  slight 
grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  in  the  position  it  had  so 
long  held  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  serious 
grievance  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  would  have 
been  submitted  to  by  them  with  little  difficulty  if 
they  had  been  relieved  from  civil  and  political 
disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion.  If,  in 
granting  them  this  relief,  the  oppressive  system  of 
levying  tithes  had  also  been  got  rid  of,  and  some 
public  provision  had  been  made  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
this  arrangement  would  have  been  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  But  the  argument,  that  the  disabi¬ 
lities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  be 
removed  because  the  Protestant  Establishment 
would  be  thus  endangered,  could  not  be  insisted 
upon  (as  it  v  as)  duiing  several  years  by  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  emancipation,  without  creating  a  bitter 
feeling  against  the  Establishment  in  those  who 
were  on  this  ground  refused  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  right,  and  without  also  suggesting  to  their 
minds  the  inquiry  whether,  admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  danger  to  the  Protestant  Establishment 
would  arise  from  giving  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  this  afforded  any  just  grounds  for 
refusing  it.  And  this  inquiry  naturally  led  to  the 
further  question  whether  it  was  right  or  consistent 
with  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  that  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment 
should  be  upheld  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
large  revenue  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 

Accordingly,  after  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  struggle  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  over,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  some  part  at  least  of  the  large  in¬ 
come  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  ought  not 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  applied  to  some 
other  purpose,  so  as  to  benefit  the  whole,  instead 
of  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  A  decided 
majority  of  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons 
believed  that  this  question  was  rightly  raised,  and 
that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
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required  to  surrender  a  moderate  amount  of  the 
property  it  held  for  objects  of  general  utility. 
Few  of  those  who  held  this  opinion  would  have 
approved  of  more  than  a  small  deduction  from 
what  was  considered  the  unnecessary  wealth  of  the 
Church  ;  fewer  still  had  any  clear  idea  how  any 
money  taken  from  the  Church  could  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people,  and  all  admitted 
that,  in  any  measure  that  might  be  adopted,  vested 
interests  ought  to  be  respected,  and  that  no  cler¬ 
gyman  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  income  he 
actually  held.  Still,  though  their  opinions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  dope  were  very  vague  and  very 
conflicting,  a  considerable  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1833  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  maintaining  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  position  it 
held,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  this  injustice 
should  be  corrected.  This  desire  was  not  satisfied 
by  the  act  passed  in  1833  for  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  Church.  This  measure,  it  was  asserted,  did 
nothing  towards  meeting  the  just  claims  of  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity 
for  one  of  a  different  character  continued  to  be 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  the 
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new  House  of  Commons  elected  after  Parliament 
had  been  dissolved  in  the  last  weeks  of  1834,  the 
members  who  took  this  view  of  the  subject  were 
less  numerous  than  they  had  been  in  the  former 
one,  but  those  who  adhered  to  it  more  or  less 
decidedly  were  still  a  majority,  though  a  small 
one,  of  the  house.  And  the  question  soon  became 
that  on  which  parties  were  divided ;  the  refusal  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  to  make  any  concession  upon  this 
subject  arrayed  against  him  several  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  joined  in  opposing  him,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  his  administration,  and 
the  formation  of  Lord  Melbourne’s. 

The  new  administration  lost  no  time  in  asking 
Parliament  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  policy  its 
members  had  contended  for  when  opposing  Sir  R. 
Peel.  The  question  whether  this  policy  should  be 
adopted  was  raised  by  bringing  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  for  the  commutation  of  Irish 
tithes,  containing  a  clause  which  provided  that,  in 
certain  cases,  a  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
tithes  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  general 
utility  instead  of  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  No  deduction  of  this  kind  was  to  be 
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made  from  the  income  of  the  Church  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  real  wants  from  being- 

o 

sufficiently  provided  for,  and  the  whole  amount  it 
would  have  had  to  give  up  would  have  been  so 
small  as  to  be  leally  insignificant.  The  clause  for 
this  purpose,  which  was  known  as  the  “  appropria¬ 
tion  clause,”  was  opposed  with  much  determina¬ 
tion,  and  though  it  was  carried  in  the  two  succes¬ 
sive  sessions  of  1835  and  1836  by  small  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  rejected  by  very 
large  ones  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1837  the 
progress  of  a  third  bill  was  stopped  by  the  early 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  King.  In  1838  it  was  found  that  the 
attempt  to  collect  tithes  under  the  existing  law 
was  doing  so  much  injury  in  Ireland  that  it  could 
hardly  be  continued.  It  was  also  clear  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Lords 
any  bill  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  the  obnoxious  appropriation  clause  which 
had  met  with  little  support  in  the  country;  the 
government  therefore  determined  to  abandon  this 
clause,  and  brought  in  and  passed  a  tithe  com¬ 
mutation  bill  not  containing  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  right  course  to  take, 
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though,  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years,  it  necessarily  exposed  the  government  to 
reproaches,  for  which  there  were  at  least  plausible 
grounds.  The  boon  which  had  been  asked  for  the 
Irish  people  was  so  small  in  itself  that,  even  if  it 
had  been  carried  in  the  first  instance,  it  would 
have  had  little  value,  except  as  showing  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  of  Parliament.  The  hope  that 
it  might  be  so  accepted  had  vanished  in  the  bitter 
struggle  it  had  caused,  and  it  would  have  been  idle 
to  continue  this  struggle  for  the  sake  of  the  much 
contested,  but  really  insignificant,  appropriation 
clause. 

This  failure  of  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  making  some  con¬ 
cession  to  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Established 
Church  proved  very  unfortunate  for  the  nation, 
and  looking  back,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  it  must,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  neither  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state 
came  out  of  it  with  credit.  If,  in  1835,  and  the 
following  years,  the  Conservatives,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  determined  resistance  (in  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  took  a  leading  part)  to  even  the  slightest 
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diminution  of  the  property  held  by  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  concur 
in  some  very  moderate  concession  to  what  are 
now  generally  recognised  as  having  been  fair 
claims  put  forward  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  might  then  have 
been  brought  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement 
which  would  have  proved  very  advantageous  for 
all  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whig  leaders 
of  that  time  made  what  I  thought  then,  and  I 
think  still,  was  the  great  mistake  of  reducing  their 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people  so  low  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  all 
reall}  sti  ong  grounds  for  insisting  upon  a  change. 
In  the  debates  on  the  appropriation  clause  it  was 
painfully  evident  how  little  there  was  to  be  said 
foi  it  except  as  a  protest  against  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Among  those  who  took  an  active  part 
in  supporting  the  clause,  there  must  have  been 
others,  by  whom  this  must  have  been  as  strongly 
felt,  as  it  certainly  was  by  myself.  We  had 
powerful  (and  as  I  think  unanswerable)  arguments 
to  urge  against  maintaining  the  Church  as  it  was, 
but  all  these  arguments  went  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  not  of  such  a  measure  as  was,  proposed,  but  of 
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some  far  larger  one,  a  fact  which,  for  my  own  part, 
I  never  attempted  to  hide.  But  if,  as  I  believe, 
Lord  Melbourne’s  administration  made  a  mistake 
in  not  asking  for  a  larger  concession  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  Irish  people,  it  must  in  fairness  be 
admitted  that  reasons  of  much  apparent  weight 
were  not  wanting  for  the  course  that  was  taken. 
The  proposal  of  a  larger  measure  which  would 
have  done  more  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  success  without  the 
support  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  which  was  not 
to  be  looked  for.  In  the  then  state  of  opinion 
such  a  measure  would  have  been  as  unpopular  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  as  Catholic  emancipation 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
bringing  it  forward  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  administration.  The  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
aware  of  this,  and  naturally  were  not  anxious  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  legislate  in  their 
favour,  when  it  was  likely  to  have  no  other  result 
than  the  transfer  of  the  authority  and  patronage 
of  the  executive  government  from  hands  they 
regarded  as  friendly  to  them,  to  others  which  they 
considered  the  reverse.  It  was  with  their 
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acquiescence,  therefore,  that  the  petty  concession 
they  would  have  obtained  by  the  appropriation 
clause  was  recommended  to  Parliament  by  Lord 
Melbourne’s  administration,  instead  of  a  really 
statesmanlike  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  Church  question.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  decision  which  was  come  to  was  wrong,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  failure  a  good 
measure  ought  to  have  been  proposed.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  would  in  the  end  have  proved 
far  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  than  acting 
in  a  manner,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  placed 
the  advocates  of  religious  equality  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  followed  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  appropriation  clause  in  1838,110  pro¬ 
posal  was  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  nor  did  even  Liberal  administrations  give 
any  countenance  to  the  attempts  which  were 
made  from  time  to  time  by  independent  members 
of  both  Houses  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  maintaining  that  Church 
m  its  actual  condition.  So  late  as  1866,  a  Liberal 
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administration  (in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the 
important  post  of  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons)  resisted  in  both  houses  motions 
having  for  their  object  to  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  wrong  done  to  them 
by  allowing  the  Protestants  to  continue  in  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  large  property  which 
had  been  devoted  in  ancient  (and  much  of  it  in 
Roman  Catholic)  times  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  nation.  Yet,  in  the  many  years  that  this 
grievance  was  thus  suffered  to  remain  without  any 
serious  effort  being  made  for  its  redress,  it  was 
well  known  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties 
that  its  existence  was  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
every  kind  of  improvement  in  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  political  disaffection  which 
prevailed  there.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  speeches  made  in 
Parliament  on  various  occasions,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  two  remarkable  debates  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  years 
1843  and  1844. 

In  the  first  of  these  years,  the  subject  was 
brought  under  discussion  by  Mr.  W.  Smith 
O’Brien,  and  in  the  next  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
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who  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Both  debates 
were  continued  by  adjournments  for  many  days, 
the  last  for  no  fewer  than  nine,  and  in  both  a 
large  part  of  the  speeches  which  were  made  was 
devoted  to  the  Church  question.  In  these 
speeches,  w  hether  made  from  one  side  of  the 
house  or  the  other,  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  highly  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  position  held  by  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  was  at  least  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  being  so.  In  1844,  when  the  subject 
was  brought  under  consideration  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  this  opinion 
was  not  only  strongly  expressed  by  him  and 
by  those  who  supported  his  motion,  but  it  was 
also  hardly  less  distinctly  avowed  by  the  ministers. 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  admitted  that  “  with 
lespect  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  subjects  which  could  be  considered 
was  the  Protestant  Church  by  law  established,” 
and  said  he  was  “  afraid  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
that  country  ”  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister, 
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after  describing  how  much  his  administration  had 
effected  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  added  these 
remarkable  words  :  “  But  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  confess  that  with  this — intestinum  et 
domesticum  malun — this  unfortunate  condition  of 
Ireland  we  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
unmingled  satisfaction.”  In  speaking  of  this  “  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  Ireland,”  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  its  connexion  with  the  Church  question, 
or  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  a 
real  grievance  to  complain  of.  He  rather  laboured 
to  point  out  objections  to  all  the  various  plans 
which  had  been  suggested  for  redressing  or 
mitigating  this  grievance  than  to  defend  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  richest  of  the  population  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  endowment,  while  the  clergy 
of  the  great  majority,  and  of  the  poorest  of  the 
Irish,  wrere  left  to  depend  solely  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  their  flocks.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question  leads  almost  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  Sir  R.  Peel  would  not 
venture  to  propose  a  change,  he  felt  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland, 
in  the  position  it  then  held,  could  not  be  success- 
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fully  defended  on  the  grounds  either  of  justice  or 
good  policy.  But  he  had,  at  least,  this  excuse  for 
not  attempting  to  redress  a  grievance  of  which  he 
scarcely  denied  either  the  existence  or  the  evil 
effects,  that  the  leader  of  the  opposition  had 
avowed  that  he  was  no  more  prepared  than  him¬ 
self  to  make  such  an  attempt.  Sir  R.  Peel  could 
point  out  that,  although  Lord  J.  Russell  had  de¬ 
scribed  in  very  strong  language  the  wrong  done  to 
the  Irish  people  by  the  existing  state  of  things,  he 
had  expressly  declared  that  for  the  present  at 
least  no  one  of  the  different  measures  he  had 
suggested  for  putting  an  end  to  this  wrong  was 
practicable.  Sir  Robert  said,  with  truth,  that  in 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  speech  there  was  “  nothing 
whatever  that  could  compel  him  when  in  office  to 
adopt  any  course  different  from  that  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  government.” 

From  the  remarkable  debate  I  have  been 
referring  to,  it  appears  that,  although  in  1844  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  state  strongly  asserted 
that  upholding  the  Protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  this  was  so 
faintly  denied  by  the  other  as  almost  to  amount 
to  an  admission  that  the  assertion  was  true,  yet 
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the  leaders  on  both  sides  equally  shrank  from 
submitting  to  Parliament  any  distinct  scheme  for 
the  redress  of  a  grievance  they  knew  to  be  work¬ 
ing  very  great  evil  to  the  nation.  By  so  acting,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  incurred  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  longer 
they  persevered  in  the  same  course,  nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  finding  at  least  a  probable  ex¬ 
planation  for  their  having  done  so.  In  the  great 
party  struggle  on  the  appropriation  clause  in  Lord 
Melbourne’s  administration,  the  old  “No  Popery” 
feeling  had  been  so  strongly  manifested  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  clear  much 
unpopularity  and  loss  of  influence  must  be  risked 
by  any  government  or  party  that  should  venture 
to  ask  Parliament  to  adopt  a  measure  for  doing 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  Church  establishment.  An  un¬ 
willingness  to  incur  this  risk,  and  thereby  to  give 
an  advantage  to  rivals  in  the  contest  for  power, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  probably  been  the 
reason  why  both  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
state  so  long  avoided  making  any  serious  effort  to 
remove  this  cause  of  Irish  discontent.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  believed,  because  during  the  years  in 
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question  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  soundest 
judgment  and  of  most  experience  in  political 
affairs  of  all  parties  did  not  scruple,  in  private 
conversation,  to  avow  their  opinion  that  what 
would  be  most  for  the  public  good,  and  be  the 
best  and  fairest  mode  of  settling  the  question, 
would  be  to  make  some  moderate  provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  out  of  the  property  of 
the  establishment,  though  the  avowal  was  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  regret  that 
such  a  measure  was  impracticable.  No  doubt  it 
was  so,  but  only  because  among  those  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  there  was  not 
sufficient  concern  for  the  public  good  to  make 
them  put  aside  their  differences,  and  join,  without 
regard  to  party  interests,  in  calling  upon  the 
nation  to  adopt  what  they  must  have  felt  in  their 
hearts  to  be  the  right  course.  If  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  had  joined  in  explaining  to  the  English 
and  Scottish  people  the  good  policy,  as  well  as 
the  justice,  of  making  the  concession  I  have 
described  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  intolerant 
spirit  which  prevailed  among  too  many  of  our 
countrymen,  a  measure  might  have  been  passed, 
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which  would  have  removed  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  disaffection  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately, 
no  such  appeal  was  made  to  the  good  sense  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  conduct  of  both 
the  great  Parliamentary  parties  on  this  subject 
continued  to  bear  the  marks  of  being  guided  by 
party  objects  and  party  interests,  instead  of  by  a 
wise  consideration  of  what  was  good  for  the 
nation.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  my 
present  purpose  to  support  this  assertion,  by  an 
examination  of  the  mode  in  which  Ireland  was 
governed,  and  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  after 
the  debates  in  1843  and  1844  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  after  a 
comparative  calm,  which  lasted  till  1868,  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  in  that  year  again  became  the 
subject  of  a  fierce  party  conflict,  which  ended  in  a 
complete  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government 
and  of  Parliament  towards  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  manner  in  which  this 
change  was  brought  about,  the  character  of  the 
new  policy  that  was  adopted,  and  its  effects,  I 
propose  to  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHANGE  OF  POLICY  TOWARDS  IRELAND 
IN  1868.  THE  CHURCH. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  change 
in  the  nation’s  policy  towards  Ireland  brought 
about  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defeat  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Government  in  1868,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  how  the  great  party  struggle  that  led  to  this 
result  was  raised,  and  what  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  when  it  began.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech, 
on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Maguire  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  March  1868,  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  move  in  the 
assault  upon  Mr.  Disraeli’s  administration,  which 
was  to  end  in  its  fall,  and  in  the  accession  to 
power  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers.  In 
this  speech,  'which  was  soon  followed  by  more 
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decided  action,  he  indicated  that  he  had  selected 
the  Irish  Church  question  as  the  ground  for  an 
attack  on  the  existing  government.  The  speeches 
(some  of  them  exceedingly  able)  made  in  a 
debate  that  lasted  through  four  nights,  by  other 
members  of  various  parties  and  opinions,  supply 
valuable  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
what  was  then  the  real  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
as  to  what  justification  was  to  be  found  in  it  for 
the  line  of  conduct  taken  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Looking  first  to  what  was  said  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  that  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  views  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the 
country  had  been  conducted  in  past  times,  and  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  so  in  the  time  to  come,  there 
was  comparatively  little  difference  among  them 
with  regard  to  the  most  important  facts  bearing 
upon  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland.  None  of 
the  speakers  on  either  side  of  the  House  asserted 
that  condition  to  be  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  seriously  impugned  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  made  by  Lord  Mayo  (then  Chief 
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Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant),  in  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  and  statesmanlike  speech,  that  this  con¬ 
dition  was  an  improving  one ;  and  many  of  the 
statements  he  made  in  support  of  his  assertion 
were  expressly  confirmed,  and  even  added  to  by 
other  speakers.  Among  other  things  it  seemed  to 
be  generally  admitted  that,  since  the  country  had 
got  ov er  the  ciusliing  calamity  of  the  potatoe 
disease  and  the  famine  it  produced,  there  had  been 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  misery  and  wretched¬ 
ness  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people 
had  formerly  lived,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  wages,  and  some  improvement  in 
agriculture,  though  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
land  w as  still  too  generally  unskilful  and  improvi¬ 
dent.  Trade  was  increasing,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  arriving  and 
departing  had  in  the  last  years  increased  faster  in 
the  Iiish  than  in  English  ports.  Some  new 
branches  of  industry  showed  signs  of  taking  root. 
The  Fenian  conspiracy  had  been  successfully  put 
down,  having  received  little  or  no  countenance 
from  the  occupiers  of  land ;  out  of  1,100  persons 
who  had  been  arrested  for  treasonable  practices  in 
connexion  with  that  conspiracy,  only  twenty-four 
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having  been  really  occupiers  of  land.  There  had 
been  a  great  diminution  of  agrarian  crimes,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  had  been  rendered  much  easier 
than  in  former  times,  by  the  fairness  with  which 
juries  in  criminal  proceedings  had  discharged  their 
duties.  On  this  all  important  point  of  the  in¬ 
creased  security  in  the  country,  what  was  said  by 
Lord  Mayo  received  strong  confirmation  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  After  expressing 
his  opinion  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had  been 
of  an  exceedingly  formidable  character  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  it  “  numbered  amongst 
its  leaders  strangers,  or  semi-strangers,  trained  in 
the  dangerous  school  of  civil  war  in  another 
country,”  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  (now  Lord 
Carlingford)  went  on  to  say,  “  The  true  difference, 
in  the  present  instance,  as  compared  with  former 
occasions  of  a  similar  kind  in  Ireland,  was  this  : 
that,  while  the  revolutionary  movement  was  more 
formidable,  the  forces  on  the  side  of  law  and  order 
were  much  greater.  Those  forces  now  consisted, 
not  merely  of  the  Protestant  body,  but  of  a  very 
large  and  influential  class  among  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  who  had  grown  enormously  in  wealth, 
influence,  and  good  feeling  towards  this  country, 
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under  the  more  just  and  salutary  system  of  legis¬ 
lation  pursued  in  recent  years.  That  observation 
extended  to  the  clergy,  those  connected  with  the 
land,  the  mercantile,  professional,  and  almost  the 
whole  middle  class.  He  appealed,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this,  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Irish 
juries  during  the  late  political  trials.  They  had 
performed  their  duty  towards  their  country  with 
true  patriotism,  and  an  independence  worthy  of 
all  praise.”* 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  (who  had  not  long  before  been  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  a  Liberal 
government)  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  1868, 
and  it  was  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone! 
In  the  same  debate,  in  accepting  Lord  Ma3To’s 
account  of  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  “  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  feel  that, 
by  admitting  that  progress  in  the  largest  terms’ 
we  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken— on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  believe  we  much  enhance— the  argument 
for  taking  those  yet  further  steps  which  remain  to 
complete  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  cxc.,  p.  1594. 
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tries.  There  is  a  diminution  of  the  grievous 
distress  which  so  long  ground  down  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  population.  I  do  not  inquire  into  the 
extent  of  that  diminution,  or  how  much  of  that 
distress  remains.  I  admit  the  diminution,  and 
rejoice  at  it.  There  is  a  change,  if  not  more  im¬ 
portant,  at  least  equally  important,  and  that  is 
that,  in  the  classes  above  the  want  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessities  of  life,  there  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  generation  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to 
law  and  order  greater,  more  substantial,  more 
lively,  and  more  effectual,  with  a  view  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  than  has  ever  perhaps 
been  known  in  former  times.  A  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  let  me  add,  a  yet  greater  encourage¬ 
ment.”*  A  strong  proof  of  the  real  improvement 
that  had  within  a  few  years  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  a  fact  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Maguire,  that  land,  which  formerly 
might  have  been  had  at  fifteen,  twelve,  and  even 
ten,  years’  purchase,  had  since  been  selling  at 
twenty-five,  twenty-six,  and  even  twenty-seven, 
years’  purchase.” f  Mr.  Maguire  did  not  refer  to 
this  fact  as  affording  ground  for  satisfaction,  but 
*  Vol.  cxc.,  p.  1745.  f  Yol.  cxc.,  p.  1291. 
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seemingly  rather  the  reverse  ;  yet  it  affords  the 
very  best  evidence  that  a  sense  of  security  (the 
indispensable  foundation  of  national  prosperity) 
had  been  wonderfully  increased  in  Ireland. 

But,  while  it  was  thus  generally  admitted  that 
theie  had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  Ireland,  it  was  contended 
by  members  on  the  Opposition  benches  that  there 
was  so  much  discontent,  and  even  disaffection,  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Irish  people  as  to  give  grounds  for  very  serious 
apprehension.  Nor  was  this  altogether  denied  by 
the  government  speakers.  They  did  not  appear 
to  consider  the  ill-feeling  towards  England  as 
strong  as  it  was  represented  to  be  by  others  who 
took  part  in  the  debate,  still  its  existence  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  admitted,  and  it  was  further  admitted  by 
Lord  Mayo  that  it  was  partly  at  least  produced 
by  the  position  held  by  the  Established  Protestant 
Church  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  and  by  faults  in  the  state  of  the  law  on  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
most  serious  of  these  faults  he  said  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  hoped  to  correct  by  a  bill  which  would 
immediately  be  brought  in,  but  he  added  that  the 
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subject  was  one  of  so  much  difficulty  and  com¬ 
plexity  that  further  enquiry  was  necessary  before 
all  the  improvements  in  the  law  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land  which  would  probably  be  required  could 
be  attempted.  In  making  this  announcement,  he 
pointed  out  both  the  unsoundness  of  some  of  the 
popular  ideas  on  this  matter,  and  the  danger  of 
ill-considered  legislation  with  regard  to  it.  His 
language  on  this  question  was  that  of  a  wise  and 
cautious  Statesman,  and  it  would  indeed  have  been 
well  for  Ireland  if  its  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
had  been  dealt  with  in  this  spirit,  instead  of  with 
the  rashness,  the  contempt  of  recognized  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  instability  of  purpose,  which  were 
displayed  in  the  mischievous  Land  Acts  of  1870 
and  1881  ;  from  how  much  irreparable  evil  would 
the  nation  have  been  saved,  and  how  much  suffer¬ 
ing  to  all  classes  of  its  people  would  have  been 
averted.  But  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 
must  be  postponed;  the  great  party  struggle  which 
changed  the  nation’s  policy  towards  Ireland  was 
taken  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and, 
before  entering  into  other  matters,  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  and  results  of  that 
struggle. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  move 
in  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Maguire’s  motion  of  the  ioth  of  March.  Lord 
Mayo  on  that  occasion  threw  out  some  vague 
suggestions  as  to  a  possible  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Church.  On  these  suggestions  Mr.  Gladstone 
put  what  seems  a  strained  and  inaccurate  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  after  condemning  them  with  unsparing 
severity,  he  went  on  to  declare  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  contemplated  by  Lord 
Mayo.  He  found  fault  with  what  he  called  the 
“ dilatory  pleas  of  Her  Majesty's  Government” 
with  regard  to  the  Church,  and  speaking  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  supporters,  he  said  that  what  “we 
seek  and  desire  must  be  an  operation,  which  for 
Ireland  shall  finally  and  conclusively,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  set  aside  and  put  out  of  view  all 
salaried  or  stipendiary  clergy.”  And  he  intimated 
that,  unless  Mr.  Disraeli  (who  had  not  yet  spoken) 
should  make  a  statement  as  to  the  views  of  the 
government  more  satisfactory  or  rather  entirely 
different  from  the  declarations  of  his  colleagues,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  make  a 
proposal,  and  ask  “the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 
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the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.”  This  proposal 
“  ought  to  be  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible,  in  its 
terms,”  and  after  some  other  remarks  he  added, 
“  it  ought  to  be  a  declaration  attended  with  some 
step  or  proceeding,  which  will  give  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  we  have  not  entered  hastily  or 
lightly  upon  a  task  of  so  much  gravity ;  that  we 
mean  what  we  say,  and  that,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  us,  the  task  will  be  performed.”  From  this 
language  it  was  clear,  and  it  became  more  so  in 
the  sequel,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  use 
the  Irish  Church  question  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government,  and  was  resolved  to  reject,  or 
to  render  hopeless,  and  so  prevent,  any  attempt 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  might  be  inclined  to 
make  to  settle  this  difficult  question  by  amicable 
arrangement  and  by  compromise,  instead  of  by  a 
party  contest.  Acting  apparently  with  this  view, 
he  advised  Mr.  Maguire  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
as  one  “  upon  which  they  ought  not  to  take  issue 
with  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  in  order  that 
he  might  himself,  by  a  motion  in  a  different  form, 
obtain  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  clear 
declaration  of  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
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Irish  Church.  The  motion  he  shortly  afterwards 
made  for  this  purpose  was  one  to  which  the 
government  could  not  agree;  and,  having  been 
defeated  upon  it,  and  still  more  completely  in  the 
appeal  made  to  the  country  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  a  little  later,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  adminis¬ 
tration  had  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
to  power,  with  the  support  of  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  party  triumph  was 
complete,  but  looking  to  its  results,  and  to  the 
strong  grounds  there  are  for  believing  that  very 
opposite  results  might  have  been  obtained  if  a 
different  course  had  been  taken  by  those  who 
gamed  it,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
triumph  to  a  party  was  a  disaster  to  the  nation, 
and  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  seeking  it  as  he  did, 
proved  himself  to  be  wanting  either  in  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  judgment  of  a  wise  statesman,  or  in  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  preference  of  public  to 
private  interests,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
character  of  an  honest  politician.  To  some  of  the 
considerations  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  I  must  now  solicit  attention. 

I  have  shown  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
1868  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  much  im- 
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proved  from  what  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and 
to  be  still  improving.  Nothing  had  contributed 
more  to  bring  about  this  improvement  than  the 
comparative  tranquillity  the  country  had  lately 
enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  agrarian  disturbances  had 
till  very  recently  been  prevalent  in  some  districts, 
and  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had  been  a  cause 
for  alarm,  still  the  country  had  on  the  whole  been 
more  quiet  than  it  usually  had  been.  Since  the 
House  of  Commons  had  overthrown  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846  by  rejecting  a 
bill  for  giving  additional  powers  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  no  Irish  question  had  furnished 
ground  for  a  great  parliamentary  contest  between 
political  parties  ;  and,  since  the  collapse  of  the 
abortive  insurrection  of  1848,  there  had  also  been 
a  decided  lull  in  Ireland  of  the  political  agitation 
of  former  years.  This  freedom  from  political  dis¬ 
turbance,  although  it  was  as  yet  imperfect,  and  had 
lasted  too  short  a  time  for  its  endurance  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  was  certainly  one,  and  probably 
by  far  the  most  important,  of  the  causes  to  which 
the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  due.  To  render 
this  partial  political  calm  more  complete,  and  to 
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avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  its  continuance, 
ought  therefore,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  true  well-wishers  of 
Ireland.  For  such  dangers  existed,  and  by  far  the 
most  serious  of  them  was  that  arising  from  the 
position  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church, 
which  it  was  manifest  could  not  long  continue 
unaltered. 

What  was  especially  to  be  dreaded  was,  that 
the  change,  which  must  soon  come,  might  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  again  to  fan 
into  a  blaze  the  smouldering  fire  of  the  evil 
passions  of  religious  partizanship  which  in  past 
times  had  done  so  much  harm  in  Ireland.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  were,  however,  favour¬ 
able  for  a  well-directed  attempt  to  guard  against 
this  danger  by  such  a  settlement  of  the  difficult 
question  of  the  Church  as  might  tend,  not  to  revive 
old  animosities,  but  to  create  more  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  those  who  had  been  hitherto  so 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other  as  adherents  of  rival 
Churches.  Though  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  weie  showing  a  sense  that  was  becoming 
stronger  from  day  to  day  of  the  wrong  done  to 
them  by  upholding  the  Protestant  establishment 
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as  it  then  was,  and  also  of  their  own  growing 
power,  they  had  not  as  yet  taken  any  steps  which 
afforded  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  would 
not  have  listened  to  a  proposal  made  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  spirit  for  placing  them,  with  regard  to  their 
religion,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their 
Protestant  countrymen.  Plain  signs  were  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  Protestants  on  their 
side  were  no  longer  so  unanimously  or  so  deter¬ 
minedly  hostile  as  they  had  been  to  any  con¬ 
cession  being  made  on  this  subject  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  No  doubt,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Protestants  still  retained  the 
opinions  of  their  fathers  as  to  their  right  to  the 
position  they  had  so  long  held,  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Orange  party  and  to  Protestant 
ascendancy,  was  still  strong.  But,  while  this  was 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Protestants  especi¬ 
ally  in  Ulster,  even  those  who  entertained  it  could 
not  altogether  resist  the  entrance  into  their  minds 
of  another,  though  perhaps  a  secret,  feeling  that 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  slipping 
away  under  their  feet,  and  that  their  resistance  to 
a  change,  of  which  the  prospect  was  hateful  to 
them,  must  in  the  end  be  fruitless.  Their  unac- 
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knowledged  consciousness  of  weakness  must  have 
prepared  even  the  Orangemen  for  surrender  with¬ 
out  violent  opposition,  if  indulgence  for  their  pre¬ 
judices,  and  a  regard  for  their  legitimate  interests, 
had  been  shown,  in  a  measure  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  grievance  of 
which  they  had  a  right  to  complain.  There  were 
also  a  good  many  Protestants  even  in  Ireland  who 
would  not  merely  have  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of 
such  a  measure,  but  would  have  hailed  it  with 
satisfaction  as  right  in  itself.  A  similar  feeling 
prevailed  still  more  widely  among  English  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  especially  among  men  of  education 
and  intelligence  accustomed  to  take  a  serious 
interest  in  public  affairs.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  there 
were  many  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  did  not 
scruple  in  private  to  express  their  wish  that  a 
settlement  of  the  question  could  be  accomplished 
on  the  principle  of  compromise,  though  they  were 
deterred  from  an  open  expression  of  their  opinion 
by  the  power  which  the  old  “  No  Popery  ”  cry 
was  supposed  still  to  retain  over  their  constituents. 
Since  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  in  1844,  the  number  of  those  who 
were  more  or  less  openly  in  favour  of  concession 
had  increased  both  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  and  it  now  included  at  least  a  few 
of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England. 

If,  in  this  state  of  opinion,  the  timid  hints  in 
favour  of  a  compromise  thrown  out  by  Lord  Mayo, 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Maguire’s  motion,  had  been 
met  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
instead  of  by  a  fierce  denunciation  of  any  attempt 
to  delay,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  the  adoption 
of  an  extreme  measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  nor  even  improbable,  that  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  question  might  have  been 
accomplished.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  government,  or 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  determination  to  call 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  giving  speedy  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  a  grievance  of 
which  they  had  a  good  right  to  complain.  Nor 
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have  I  any  fault  to  find  with  him  for  having 
selected  a  motion  for  resolutions  declaring  this 
opinion  as  his  mode  of  raising  the  question. 
There  was  ample  justification  for  his  taking  this 
step,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  if  in  framing  the 
resolutions  he  was  to  move,  he  had  been  guided 
by  a  sincere  and  single-minded  concern  for  the 
public  good,  and  by  wisdom  to  discern  what 
would  most  promote  it,  they  would  have  been 
very  different  from  those  which  he  eventually 
carried.  The  first  of  these  resolutions,  following 
the  line  he  had  taken  in  his  speech  on  Mr. 
Maguire's  motion,  declared  “  That  the  Church  of 
Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment, 
due  regard  being  had  to  all  personal  interests  and 
to  all  rights  of  property.”  And  in  his  speech 
explaining  his  motion,  he  said  that  what  he  meant 
to  condemn  was,  that  there  should  exist,  a  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  income  of  the  state  or  by  public 
or  national  property  in  any  form,  a  salaried  or 
stipendiary  Church.” 

By  adopting  the  resolution  in  this  form,  and 
explained  as  it  was  by  its  author,  the  House  of 
Commons  pledged  itself  not  merely  to  relieve 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  a  grievance 
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of  which  they  justly  complained,  but  also  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  absolutely  prohibi¬ 
ting  the  application  of  national  property  in  any 
manner  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  do  not  find  that  any  reasons  that  were 
even  plausible  were  assigned  for  calling  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  agree  at  that  time  to  the 
last  part  of  this  proposition.  Admitting,  as  I  do, 
the  urgent  necessity  there  was  for  its  declaring  its 
determination  to  give  speedy  redress  in  this 
matter  of  the  Church  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  there  was  no  advantage,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  evil,  in  thus  hastily  pledging  the 
House  of  Commons  to  any  particular  mode  of 
doing  so.  By  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  admission,  no 
important  legislation  as  to  the  Church  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  attempted  in  the  session  then  in  progress, 
and  in  a  Parliament  which  must  of  necessity  be 
soon  dissolved ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  as  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  (now  Lord  Cranbrook)  had  just 
reminded  him,  had  only  three  years  before  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  the  real  question  was  what 
would  be  the  right  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and 
had  then  gone  on  to  observe  that,  “  we  no  sooner 
come  to  look  upon  this  question  practically  than 
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we  light  upon  a  whole  nest  of  problems  of  the 
utmost  political  difficulty.”  *  This  assertion  was 
no  less  true  in  1868  than  it  had  been  in  1865, 
when  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  there  were 
still  “  problems  of  the  utmost  political  difficulty  ” 
to  be  solved,  before  a  sound  judgment  could  be 
formed  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
correcting  an  acknowledged  evil,  and  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  plainest  rules  of  prudence  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  decide  at  once  in  favour  of 
one  particular  scheme  for  doing  so,  before  there 
had  been  even  an  attempt  to  consider  whether 
other  and  better  schemes  might  not  be  suggested. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  purpose  of  securing  redress  for 
the  griev  ances  of  Ireland  would  have  been  no  less 
effectually  attained  than  it  was  by  the  resolutions 
he  proposed,  if  he  had  only  asked  the  House  to 
affirm  that  injustice  was  done  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people  by  maintaining  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  position  it  then  held  by 
law,  and  that  this  injustice  ought  to  be  corrected 
without  delay.  If  he  had  proposed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  this  effect,  and  it  had  been  assented  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxviii,  p.  431. 
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rendered  impossible  for  any  ministers  to  hold 
office  without  dealing  with  the  question,  and  its 
early  settlement,  either  by  the  existing  or  by  some 
other  administration,  would  have  been  assured. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would  have  been  lost  for  the 
public  object  of  his  proceeding,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  made  his  motion  in  the  form  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  much  might  have  been  gained.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  might  even  have  led  to  what  would  have 
been  of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  to  Ireland — 
the  settlement  of  the  difficult  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  without  any  fierce  party  contest. 
This  would  have  been  accomplished  if  the  leaders 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  state 
could  have  been  induced  to  forget  for  a  time  the 
petty  interests  of  party  for  the  sake  of  the  high 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  would  have  joined  in 
an  endeavour  to  bring  about  some  arrangement 
that  would  have  been  fair  to  all  concerned. 
Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  so  happy 
a  result  could  be  attained,  but  there  would  have 
been  at  least  a  chance  of  its  being  so,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  only  asked  to  resolve  that 
redress  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Roman 
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Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  the  Church, 
leaving  the  mode  of  granting  it  open  for  future 
consideration.  And  this  further,  and  by  no  means 
insignificant,  advantage  would  have  been  gained, 
that  a  party  contest  on  this  exciting  question  must 
probably  have  been  deferred  till  after  the  general 
election.  It  was  brought  on  earlier  by  the  defeat 
of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1868,  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions  for  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  and  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland.  But  that  defeat  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  occur  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  moved  a 
resolution  of  a  different  character,  since  it  could 
hardly  then  have  been  resisted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  So  long  before  as  in  the  debate  on  Lord 
J.  Russell’s  motion  respecting  Ireland  in  1844, 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  stated  very  strongly  his  opinions' 
that  upholding  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  small  part  of  the 
population  to  which  it  could  be  of  use  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  Irish  discontent,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  removed  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
“  religious  equality.”  This  opinion  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  never  retracted,  on  the  contrary,  his  speeches 
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in  1 868  distinctly  implied  his  adherence  to  it;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  without  manifest  incon¬ 
sistency,  have  opposed  a  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  it  had  been  to  the  effect  I  have 
suggested,  while  there  would  have  been  powerful 
reasons  for  assenting  to  it.  By  resisting  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  were 
sure  to  incur  a  parliamentary  defeat,  with  little  or 
no  chance  of  getting  this  decision  of  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  reversed  by  a  new  one,  so 
that  the  speedy  fall  of  the  administration  was  to 
be  looked  for.  On  the  other  hand,  by  assenting 
to  the  resolution,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
given  offence  to  no  small  number  of  their  sup¬ 
porters,  who  showed  themselves  to  be  still  under 
the  dominion  of  the  old  “  No  Popery  ”  feeling, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  have 
approved  of  their  decision,  so  that  no  immediate 
danger  to  the  administration  would  have  been 
likely  to  arise  from  hostility  in  their  own  ranks, 
and  no  intention  of  attacking  them  on  other 
grounds  had  as  yet  been  shown  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion. 

The  administration  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
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to  stand,  at  all  events,  till  it  met  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  which  it  would  have  been  bound  to 
submit  a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Church  question,  but  with  an  unfettered  discretion 
to  propose  such  an  arrangement  as  it  might  con¬ 
sider  to  be  most  just  to  all  concerned,  and  most 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  nation.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time  were  (as  I  have  already 
remarked)  rendered  favourable  for  the  successful 
execution  of  the  task  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
posed  on  the  ministers,  by  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  for  many  years  been  gradually  taking 
place  among  Protestants  as  to  the  expediency  of 
striving  to  maintain  the  Irish  Established  Church 
in  the  position  it  held,  and  likewise  by  the  absence 
of  any  general  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  British  government.  There  were 
also  signs  that  the  clergy  of  our  own  Church  as 
a  body  would  not  have  been  found  so  ill-disposed, 
as  they  were  generally  believed  to  be,  to  consider 
favourably  the  question  of  making  a  great  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  They  would  probably,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  resist  any 
proposal  for  stripping  the  Church  of  its  whole  pro- 
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perty,  or  even  of  so  much  of  it  that  the  funds 
left  at  its  disposal  would  not  have  enabled  it 
to  provide  by  judicious  and  economical  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  stipends  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  clergymen  for  the  due  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duties.  But  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  to  allowing  the  Church  of  Ireland  to 
be  deprived  of  the  means  really  necessary  for 
carrying  on  its  proper  work,  there  was  joined,  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  its  clergy,  a  belief  that  its 
success  in  this  work,  and  its  usefulness,  would  be 
increased  by  its  consenting  to  make  even  a  large 
sacrifice  of  its  property,  if  by  such  a  concession  an 
arrangement  could  be  brought  about  to  relieve  it 
from  the  charge  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon  it 
of  being  unjustly  kept  up  to  the  injury  of  the 
population  it  was  intended  to  serve.  They  could 
not  help  being  conscious  that,  among  impartial  and 
intelligent  observers  from  foreign  countries,  an 
overwhelming  majority  regarded  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland  in  the 
position  it  then  held  as  unjust  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  who  were  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  nor  could  they  refuse  to  admit  it 
to  be  true  that  an  institution,  which  had  for  its 
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object  to  teach  the  sublime  laws  of  Christian  duty, 
could  not  be  expected  to  prosper  if  its  very 
existence  violated  these  laws  by  injustice. 

This  view  of  the  subject  had  of  late  years  gained 
so  many  adherents,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but 
also  among  Protestant  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
character  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  any  strong  opposition 
being  olfered  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  a  just 
and  reasonable  proposal  for  reforming  the  Irish 
Church  made  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  though  such 
a  proposal  must  have  caused  a  loss  to  the  Irish 
Church,  not  only  of  wealth,  but  also  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  state. 
No  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
could  hav e  succeeded  unless  it  included  the  grant 
to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  that  complete 
religious  equality  with  the  Protestants  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  contended  for  in  1844,  and  this 
equality  could  not  exist  so  long  as  the  Church  of 
the  minority  of  the  people  was  the  Church  of  the 
state.  This  position,  therefore,  the  Protestant 
Church  must  cease  to  hold,  and  it  would  con¬ 
sequently  have  been  necessary  that  an  authority 
should  have  been  created  in  the  Church  itself  for 
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the  management  of  its  affairs  by  some  such 
arrangement  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Disestablishment  Act  of  1869.  The  mode  of 
constituting  the  authority  might  probably  have 
admitted  of  improvement,  but  the  principle  must 
have  been  the  same  with  that  on  which  the  Act 
afterwards  passed  was  founded,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  would  not  have  been  objected 
to  by  the  friends  of  the  Church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  also  have  required  an 
organization  of  the  same  kind,  which  might  easily 
have  been  created  by  calling  on  the  prelates  of 
that  Church,  and  some  of  its  lay  members  who 
would  have  commanded  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen,  to  point  out  in  what  manner  they 
would  desire  that  a  council  should  be  formed  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  applying  for  the  benefit  of 
their  Church  any  annual  sum  that  might  be  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  not  have  accepted 
endowment  from  the  State  in  any  form  what¬ 
ever,  and  declarations  to  that  effect,  which  had 
been  made  on  their  part,  were  quoted  in  the 
debates  both  of  1844  and  1868.  But,  if  these 
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declarations  are  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  they  really  indicate  is  a  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  agree  to  any  scheme  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  have  been  made 
stipendiaries  of  the  state.  To  this  they  would 
have  been  quite  right  to  object;  but  their  legiti¬ 
mate  objection  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind  would 
not  have  applied  to  one,  by  which  a  fixed  annual 
sum  would  have  been  made  payable  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
applied  for  its  benefit  at  the  discretion  of  a  council 
constituted  as  the  members  of  the  Church  might 
think  best.  An  income  to  be  so  held,  and  placed 
in  such  hands,  might  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  without  any  fear  of  injury  to  the 
independence  of  their  Church,  and  with  such 
manifest  advantage  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties  that  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of 
its  being  rejected.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  never  been  indifferent  to  the  advantage  of 
having  sufficient  revenues  at  its  command  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  maintaining  its  clergy  without  leaving 
them  entirely  dependent  on  the  voluntary  con- 
tiibutions  of  their  flocks ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
priesthood  has  often  been  charged,  and  not 
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altogether  without  reason,  with  having  been  too 
anxious  to  secure  property  for  their  Church,  some¬ 
times  (as  its  enemies  allege)  by  bequests  obtained 
from  dying  sinners  by  questionable  means.  At 
this  moment  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Ireland  is  known  to  be  in  possession  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth  derived  from  the  gifts  or  bequests  of 
its  members.  In  1868,  when  there  were  as  yet  no 
indications  that  either  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
or  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  British  Government 
and  nation,  since  engendered  in  their  minds  by  the 
unwise  measures  that  have  been  taken  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  their  affections,  there  was  no  reason  to 
despair  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  might  have  been  induced 
to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Church  question  on  the  principle  of  reli¬ 
gious  equality,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward 
in  a  judicious  and  conciliatory  manner.  There 
would  indeed  have  been  serious,  but  not  I  believe 
insurmountable,  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
framing  such  a  measure,  and  especially  in  finding 
resources  sufficient  to  provide  an  income,  even  on 
the  most  moderate  scale,  for  each  of  the  three 
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Churches  which  would  have  had  claims  on  the 
available  funds.  Though  it  would  be  idle  now  to 
discuss  the  subject,  I  believe  that  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
without  seeking  aid  from  the  British  Treasury,  on 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  throw  any 
charge  for  this  purpose,  and  wrong  if  it  had  been 
possible. 

Any  other  difficulties  that  were  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  would  have  been  less  to  be  feared,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
ministers  then  in  power,  or  if  he  had  even 
abstained  from  using  the  question  for  their  over¬ 
throw,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  successfully 
attempted  to  settle  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
controversy  as  to  the  Irish  Church  by  an  equit¬ 
able  compromise.  No  such  attempt  was  made; 
nor  is  this  hard  to  be  understood.  A  compromise 
was  only  practicable  on  the  basis  of  making  some 
contribution  from  the  national  resources  of 
Ireland  towards  the  support  of  the  three  Churches, 
which  include  among  their  members  nearly  the 
whole  Irish  population.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
announced  his  intention  of  offering  a  determined 
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resistance  to  all  proposals  for  allowing  public 
money  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of 
any  denomination,  and  in  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  it  had  been  shown  that,  with  regard 
to  any  payment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
his  resistance  would  have  met  with  much  sup¬ 
port  from  members  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  who  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
old  feeling  of  hatred  to  “  Popery.”  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  colleagues  might,  therefore,  not  unnaturally 
think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  a  measure  of 
compromise  (though  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
language  of  Lord  Mayo,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  that  this  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  both),  when  there 
appeared  to  be  no  chance  of  such  a  measure 
being  carried  against  the  opposition  that  was 
declared  to  it,  and  it  could  not  have  been  proposed 
without  alienating  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whose  support  was  important  to  their  party. 
Whether  it  would  not  have  been  better,  both  for 
their  party  and  for  the  nation,  that  they  should 
have  incurred  defeat  by  boldly  proposing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  laying  the  grounds  for  a  good  measure, 
instead  of  such  an  unmeaning  amendment  to  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  resolutions  as  that  which  was  moved 
by  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby)  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  is  a  question  I  will  not  discuss. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  just  explained,  I  hold 
that  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  by  an  amicable  compromise  would  not 
have  been  impossible,  if,  in  the  year  1 868,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  insisted  that  no  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  should 
be  used  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy  of  any  Church  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic.  He  recognized  the  right  of  the 
existing  holders  of  preferment  in  the  Church  at  that 
time  by  law  established  to  continue  to  receive 
during  their  lives  the  incomes  they  then  enjoyed, 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  consent  that  any¬ 
thing  whatever  should  be  taken  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  from  the  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
which  would  remain  available  after  providing  for 
existing  interests.  I  affirm  that  neither  justice 
nor  the  real  good  of  the  nation  required  that 
the  rule  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  much  evil  was  to  be 
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expected  from  insisting  upon  it.  The  injustice 
complained  of  as  being  done  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  by  maintaining  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  did  not  consist  in  devoting  its 
large  revenue  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  in  applying  the  revenue  to 
this,  which  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
its  intended  and  legitimate  purpose,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  of  use  only  to  a  small 
minority,  chiefly  of  the  richer  classes,  while  the 
great  majority  and  the  poorest  of  the  population 
derived  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  This  was  a 
real  grievance,  but  it  would  have  been  completely 
redressed  without  diverting  the  large  income  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction  to  other  purposes,  by 
conceding  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  the 
Presbyterians,  fair  shares  of  its  amount,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  boon  would  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  Ireland.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  these  districts  the  necessity  of  providing  en¬ 
tirely  at  their  own  cost  for  the  support  of  as  many 
priests  as  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
rites  of  their  Church  is  a  heavy  burthen  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, 
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and  therefore  if  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  had  a  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  from  which  they  might  have  paid  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  stipends  of  the  priests  whose 
flocks  were  least  able  to  maintain  them,  a  very 
sensible  relief  would  have  been  afforded  to  a  part 
of  the  Irish  population  which  stands  most  in  need 
of  assistance.  And  this  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  further  and  important  advantage  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  the  priests  less  difficult  than  it  must  be 
while  they  are  left  absolutely  dependent  for  their 
support  on  the  contributions  of  their  flocks. 

By  insisting  that  nothing  should  be  taken  from 
the  property  of  the  Established  Church  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  clergy  of  any  denomination,  all 
these  advantages  were  thrown  away,  and,  with 
them,  the  means  of  accomplishing  an  indispensable 
change  of  policy  without  giving  greater  offence 
than  could  be  avoided  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
To  a  large  proportion  of  their  body  this  change 
was  suie  to  be  distasteful,  but  if  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  out  of  the  valuable  property,  of  which 
the  whole  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Established 
Church,  a  moderate  annual  payment  should  be 
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assured  to  its  members  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
on  its  work  by  their  own  exertions  when  it  was 
dis-established,  and  that  a  grant  should  also  be 
made  to  the  Presbyterians  in  lieu  of  the  Regium 
Donum,  the  objections  of  many  Protestants  to  the 
policy  of  establishing  complete  religious  equality 
might  have  been  removed  or  mitigated,  and  this 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
future  welfare  of  Ireland.  But  the  wisdom  of 
showing  as  much  consideration  as  possible  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  adopting  a 
measure  which  was  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  seems  not  to  have  been  under¬ 
stood  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers,  and  the 
course  they  took  justified  the  remark  made  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
1 6th  of  March  1 868,  “  In  my  opinion  a  policy  in 
Ireland  of  conciliation,  which  is  commenced  by 
outraging  the  feelings  and  humiliating  the  pride 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  most  loyal,  most 
intelligent,  and  very  wealthy,  is  not  a  wise  policy. 
It  may  be  a  party  triumph,  but  it  will  not  in  my 
mind  tend  to  the  national  welfare.”*  This  antici¬ 
pation,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  has  been  but 
*  Hansard,  Vol.  cxc.,  p.  1791. 
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too  completely  verified  ;  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  refusal  to  allow  any  part 
of  the  property  held  by  the  Established  Church  to 
be  used  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish 
people  (which  necessarily  led  to  the  policy  con¬ 
demned  by  Lord  Beaconsfield)  was  required  for 
the  public  good.  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted  that  this 
refusal  was  indispensable,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  that  he  even  explained  upon  what 
grounds  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded.  It  can  hardly 
be  that  he  holds  it  to  be  wrong  in  principle  for  a 
nation  to  sanction  any  public  provision  for  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  religion,  for,  as  yet  at  least, 
he  has  not  ventured  to  declare  himself  in  favour 
of  dis-establishing  and  dis-endowing  the  Church 
of  England,  though  he  has  not  scrupled  to  throw 
out  vague  hints  that  he  may  do  so  hereafter,  as  a 
lure  to  enlist  new  recruits  to  take  the  place  of  old 
followers  he  has  driven  from  his  standard.  It  may 
therefore  be  fairly  assumed  that,  at  present  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  nothing  wrong  or 
unjust  in  the  existence  of  a  State  provision  for 
teaching  religion,  if  it  is  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inflict  no  hardship  on  any  part  of  the 
people,  and  I  even  venture  to  hope  that  on  this 
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point  his  opinions  may  not  differ  widely  from 
my  own. 

To  me  it  lias  always  appeared  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  some  of  those  who  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  making  ample  provision  for  the 
secular  education  of  the  whole  people,  can  hold 
it  to  be  wrong  that  any  provision  whatever 
should  be  made  for  their  being  instructed  in 
religion.  I  am  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 
great  benefits  arising  from  the  general  diffusion 
in  a  nation  of  that  secular  knowledge,  and  that 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  by  which  men 
are  rendered  more  able  to  engage  with  success 
in  all  the  various  employments  of  life,  and  to 
serve  better  both  themselves  and  the  commu¬ 
nity.  But  experience  has  only  too  clearly  proved 
that  mere  intellectual  instruction  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  either  to  make  men  good  subjects  to  the 
State,  or  to  secure  their  own  welfare.  For 
both  these  objects  they  require  to  be  taught 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  their  duty  to 
God,  a  sense  of  which  can  alone  subdue  the  “  un¬ 
ruly  wills  and  affections  ”  of  mankind  ;  indeed, 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  far  more  important  that  its  members 
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should  generally  understand  and  feel  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  their  Creator,  than  that  they  should  be 
well  instructed  in  secular  knowledge.  As,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  found  that,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  state,  secular  instruction  cannot  be  made  as 
general  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  also,  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  nation  that  some 
means  of  supplying  it  should  be  provided  beyond 
those  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  unaided  exer¬ 
tions  of  individuals.  In  both  cases  individual 
exertion  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  as  much 
freedom  as  possible  should  be  given  to  those  who 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  instruction  provided 
by  authority,  but  in  both  also  voluntary  efforts 
require  to  be  aided,  and  this  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  since  those  who 
stand  m  most  need  of  it,  are  just  those  who  do 
not  feel  their  want,  and  will  not  therefore  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  cost  of  supplying  it.  We  know  also 
that  the  principal  dissenting  Churches  find  it 
necessary,  for  carrying  on  their  work  with  success, 
to  secure  for  themselves,  by  private  benevolence' 
or  otherwise,  at  least  some  property  yielding  an 
income  not  dependent  on  the  annual  contributions 
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of  their  adherents  to  assist  in  meeting  their 
expenses. 

Unless  the  views  I  have  now  stated  are  alto¬ 
gether  false,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  great  mistake 
in  declaring  that  the  property  held  by  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  must  cease  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  of  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  It  had  failed  to  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose  because  it  was  held  exclusively  by  a  Church 
of  which  the  services  were  refused  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation,  but  this  fault  would  have 
been  corrected,  as  I  have  shown,  if  the  revenue, 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment,  had  been  applied  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of 
the  three  Churches,  to  one  or  other  of  which  they 
almost  all  belong.  The  principle  of  making  public 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  religion  would  thus 
have  been  maintained  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  and  certainly  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  not  less  need  of  aid  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
supporting  their  clergy  than  those  of  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  make  a  great 
change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  on 
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the  plea  that  this  was  required  by  justice  to  the 
Irish  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  insist  that 
they  should  be  denied  an  advantage  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  fellow  subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George  s  Channel,  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  most 
flagrant  inconsistency.  Nor  could  it  be  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  this  inconsistency  that  the  property 
was  wanted  for  some  other  great  national  object ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Disestablishment  Act 
was  passed,  what  to  do  with  the  money  it  made 
disposable  became  a  serious  embarrassment  to  its 
authors,  and,  as  no  scheme  for  turning  it  to  account 
could  be  agreed  upon,  the  decision  as  to  how  it 
should  be  applied  was  postponed.  Since  that  time, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  large  sum  expected 
to  be  available  for  objects  of  public  advantage,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  has  been  improvidently  wasted,  little, 
if  any,  real  permanent  good  having  been  effected 
by  means  of  it.  In  denouncing  the  policy  of  set¬ 
tling  the  question  on  the  principle  timidly  hinted 
at  by  Lord  Mayo  when  he  spoke  of  “  levelling  up,” 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  even  attempt  to  show  that 
this  policy  would  be  either  ill-calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  true  welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  or 
opposed  to  their  wishes.  What  he  said  against  it 
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was  really  little  more  than  an  assertion,  unsupported 
by  argument,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  clone  in  this 
matter  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
condemn  all  applications  of  public  money  to  reli¬ 
gious  purposes. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  can  know 
what  was  his  motive  for  acting  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  1868  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  his 
object  in  what  he  did  was  to  overthrow  the  exist¬ 
ing  administration,  and  bring  his  own  party  into 
power,  but  whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  his  object, 
it  certainly  was  the  effect  of  the  course  he  adopted ; 
and,  if  it  was  the  end  it  was  designed  to  accomplish, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  skilfully  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  By  insisting  on  the  immediate 
and  absolute  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  that  the  whole  of  its  property,  except  what 
was  necessary  to  meet  existing  claims,  should  be 
applied  to  purposes  unconnected  with  the  teaching 
of  religion,  the  Opposition  both  forced  the 
ministers  to  resist  their  demand,  and  secured  for 
themselves  powerful  allies  in  the  contest  they  thus 
made  inevitable.  They  were  sure  to  gain  the 
eager  support  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  called 
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“  the  voluntary  principle,”  who  regard  all  reli¬ 
gious  endowments,  whether  in  England,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  in  Ireland,  as  abuses  to  be  swept  awray  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  those  who  with  an  in¬ 
tolerance,  equal  to  that  for  which  they  denounce 
the  Church  of  Rome,  insist  that  because  (as  they 
assert)  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  false,  the  State  cannot,  without  sin,  allow  those 
who  profess  it  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children,  as  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  With  these  allies  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  defeated  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  first  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
afterwards  more  completely  on  the  hustings, 
where  the  battle  of  parties  turned  mainly  on 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  defeat 
of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in  the  general  election 
forced  it  to  make  way  for  another  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  among  the  first  measures  of  the 
latter,  when  the  new  Parliament  met,  was  one 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  Bill  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1869,  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  he  had 
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contended  for  in  1868,  and  provided  that  neither 
from  the  property  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Church  which  was  to  be  disestablished,  nor  from 
public  money  derived  from  any  other  sources, 
should  any  state  aid  in  the  future  be  granted 
either  to  Protestants  or  to  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  support  of  their  clergy,  or  for  religious  in¬ 
struction,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  injustice  of  depriving  of  what  they 
enjoyed  those  who  were  entitled  to  advantages 
under  the  existing  arrangements.  Public  opinion 
being  so  strongly,  and,  as  I  think,  so  properly, 
decided  against  maintaining  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  of  Ireland  in  the  position  it  then 
held,  while  the  Conservative  party  had  lost  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  any  better  scheme  for 
putting  an  end  to  what  was  felt  to  be  indefensible 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  this  Bill  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  Disestablishment  Act  of  1869,  which  was 
thus  passed,  had  been  recommended  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  an  exceedingly  eloquent 
description  of  the  great  good  it  was  to  accomplish, 
and  with  a  jubilant  prediction  that  it  would  be 
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accepted  by  the  Irish  people  as  a  generous  conces¬ 
sion,  and  would  win  back  their  hearts  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Unhappily  this  prediction 
proved  to  be  altogether  delusive.  Instead  of 
exciting  any  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Imperial 
Government  and  Parliament,  the  passing  of  what 
we  had  been  confidently  assured  would  prove  a 
healing  measure,  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  a  more  general  display  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  than  had  previously  been  witnessed,  of 
feelings  of  disaffection  to  the  Crown  and  of  hostility 
to  the  British  nation.  The  rapidity  with  which  an 
increase  of  agitation  and  of  crimes  in  Ireland  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  accession  to  power,  and  the 
change  of  policy  he  prided  himself  on  having  in¬ 
troduced,  was  most  remarkable.  I  have  already 
quoted  what  he  said  in  March  1868  as  to  the  im¬ 
provement  which  .had  then  taken  place  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland,  and  especially  as  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  attachment  to  law  and  order  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  last  generation.  Compare  this 
account  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  March  1868  with 
that  which  he  has  lately  given  of  its  condition,  just 
two  years  afterwards  in  1870.  In  his  speech  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill  on  the  ;th  of 
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July  1887,  he  justified  himself  for  opposing  that 
Bill,  though  he  had  himself  carried  one  of  a 
similar,  or  rather  much  stronger,  description  in  1870, 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  Ireland  in  respect 
of  the  prevalence  of  crimes  in  1870  was  much 
worse  than  it  has  been  during  the  present  year. 
He  said,  “  The  point  in  1870,  as  I  have  said,  was 
not  simply  the  height  to  which  agrarian  crime 
had  reached,  but  the  rate  at  which  it  was  increas¬ 
ing  . In  1866  the  number  of 

reported  agrarian  offences  was  87.  That  was  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  1867,  1868,  and  1869.  In  1869 
the  number  was  767,  or  nearly  ninefold  what  it 
had  been  in  1866,  and  even  in  1869  the  movement 
was  most  remarkable,  because,  while  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1869,  from  January  to  March,  there  were 
101  reported  agrarian  offences;  in  the  last  quarter 
from  October  to  December,  which  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  same  quarter,  there  were  540 
such  offences.  Thus  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime 
was  more  than  fivefold  within  the  course  of  a 
single  year.”  In  this  statement  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
greatly  exaggerated  the  increase  of  agrarian  crimes 
in  the  time  he  was  speaking  of,  because,  with  his 
usual  carelessness  about  accuracy,  he  has  taken 
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figures  from  the  returns  as  to  these  crimes  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  which  seemed  to  serve  his 
immediate  purpose,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
advert  to  a  memorandum  which  Mr.  Balfour  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  May, 
and  which  explains  that,  in  consequence  of 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
preparing  these  returns,  they  are  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  number  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  years  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
without  large  corrections,  which  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  means  of  supplying. 

But  though  there  is  characteristic  exaggeration 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  1870  there  had  been  within  a  short 
time  a  lamentable  increase  in  the  number  of 
agrarian  crimes  committed  in  Ireland,  and  that, 
early  in  that  year,  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  had 
arisen,  which  called  for  the  stem  measure  of  re¬ 
pression  passed  by  Parliament  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  government.  This  was  a  sad 
change  for  the  worse  from  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  only  two  years  before,  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  able  to  speak  with  just  hopefulness 
of  the  good  effects  to  be  looked  for  from  “  the 
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sentiment  of  attachment  to  law  and  order  ”  which 
had  grown  up  among  its  people  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
within  a  year  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
won  the  blind  confidence  and  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  glow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  con¬ 
tentment,  and  prosperity,  his  policy  was  to  confer 
upon  Ireland,  his  first  and  most  important  measure 
should  have  thus  signally  failed  to  do  the  good  he 
expected ;  the  character  of  the  measure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  failure.  Of  the  character  of  the 
measure,  and  the  want  of  political  wisdom  it  dis¬ 
played,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  but,  great  as  were 
its  faults,  they  have  probably  contributed  less 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  to  cause 
the  evils  it  has  been  followed  by. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  government  on  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  led  to  the 
Irish  Church  becoming  the  subject  on  which  the 
conflict  of  parties  mainly  turned  in  the  ensuing 
general  election.  This  must  have  done  much 
harm  in  Ireland,  where  the  religious  animosi¬ 
ties  of  its  people  have  so  long  been  a  fruitful 
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source  of  evil,  even  if  the  contest  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  without  any  unusual  bitterness,  but  it 
was  not  so.  In  the  multitude  of  meetings  held 
during  the  elections,  many  of  the  Opposition  can¬ 
didates  spoke  with  unmeasured  violence  against 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  against  the 
ministers  who  had  given  it  their  support  when 
assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the 
Orange  party,  and  even  against  the  Irish  Protes¬ 
tants  generally,  whom  they  seemed  to  confound 
with  it.  In  the  Lancashire  meetings  especially, 
Mr.  Gladstone  exhausted  his  great  powers  of 
eloquence  in  describing  the  evils  that  had  been 
brought  upon  Ireland  by  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  wrongs  which,  as  he  asserted,  the  Irish 
people  had  long  suffered,  and  were  still  suffering, 
from  the  system  of  government  it  had  compelled 
them  to  endure.  This  system  of  government  he 
likened  to  a  upas  tree  having  three  branches  that 
must  be  cut  down,  the  Church  being  only  the  first 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Such  language  was 
only  too  well  calculated  to  stir  up  feelings  of 
hatred  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  British 
nation,  in  the  minds  of  the  excitable  Irish  people, 
and  to  lead  them  to  regard  the  overthrow  of  the 
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Church  establishment,  not  as  a  concession  they 
ought  to  be  grateful  for,  but  as  a  tardy  surrender 
of  what  had  long  been  unjustly  withheld  from 
them.  And  this  surrender  they  might  naturally 
conclude  to  have  been  due,  not  to  the  feeling 
towards  them  in  England  having  become  more 
kindly  than  it  had  been,  nor  to  an  increased  sense 
of  justice,  but  to  intimidation,  when  they  were 
told  that  the  concession  made  to  them  had  been 
brought  “  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  " 
by  the  murder  of  a  policeman  at  Manchester,  and 
by  the  atrocious  outrage  at  Clerkenwell.  From 
the  passing  of  such  a  measure  as  that  for  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  recommended 
and  carried  by  such  speeches  as  those  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  result  could  reasonably  be  looked 
for  but  that  which  actually  followed  from  it ; 
disaffection  became  more  bitter,  and  was  felt  by  a 
greater  number  of  the  population  of  Ireland  ;  and 
there  was  an  increase  of  lawlessness  and  *of  out¬ 
rages  which  compelled  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
to  ask  Parliament  for  new  powers  for  their  sup¬ 
pression,  when  it  again  assembled  after  the  passing 
of  their  “  healing  measure.”  Such  was  the  failure 
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of  the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  after  he 
had  persuaded  Parliament  to  entrust  him  with 
unlimited  power  to  carry  into  effect  his  Irish 
policy.  Unfortunately,  it  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  still  more  disastrous  failure  of  his  subsequent 
measures.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  consider  the 
character,  and  the  effect,  of  the  legislation  he  intro¬ 
duced  as  to  the  tenure  of  land. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IRISH  LAND  ACTS  OF  1870  and  1881. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  in  the  years  1868  and  1869  Mr.  Gladstone 
threw  away  a  great  opportunity  of  conferring 
benefit  upon  Ireland  by  his  conduct  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  the  Act  for  its 
dis-establishment,  passed  by  Lis  advice,  accom¬ 
plished  a  much-needed  reform  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  ought  to  have  produced.  I  have  now  to 
consider  the  legislation  with  regard  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  he  prevailed  on 
Parliament  to  sanction,  with  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  from  its  adoption. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1870,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  proceeded,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  their  Land  Bill,  to  deal  with  what  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  second  branch  of  the  upas  tree  that 
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over-shadowed  Ireland,  the  law  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  stood  much  in  need  of  amend¬ 
ment.  But  as  the  subject  was  one  of  acknowledged 
difficulty,  great  care  ought  to  have  been  taken  to 
consider  what  were  the  real  faults  of  the  law  as 
it  then  stood,  and  how  they  could  be  best  cor¬ 
rected.  The  Act  at  that  time  in  force  wras  one 
which  had  been  carried  in  i860,  by  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  several  of 
those  who  were  his  colleagues  in  1S70  had  been 
members.  It  entirely  altered  the  whole  system 
of  the  former  laws  of  Ireland  as  to  the  tenure  of 
land,  and  expressly  declared  that  for  the  future 
the  relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  were  to  rest  solely  upon  contract.  This 
Act  had  not  worked  well,  and  in  1867  a  Bill  for 
its  amendment  (or  rather  for  its  repeal,  and  the 
substitution  of  different  provisions  in  its  place), 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  late' 
Lord  Clanricarde,  and  on  his  motion  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  which  inquired  into  the 
working  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  and  into  the 
plan  suggested  for  its  improvement.  Some  very 
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valuable  information  on  these  points  was  obtained 
by  the  Committee,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded, 
in  that  and  the  following  Session,  to  consider  the 
Bill  referred  to  them  in  connection  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  had  collected.  The  conclusion  they 
came  to  was  that  the  unsatisfactory  working  of 
Lord  Cardwell’s  Irish  Land  Act  of  i860  was  not 
due  to  its  being  wrong  in  principle,  but  to  many 
serious  faults  in  its  provisions  for  carrying  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  effect.  The  mode  of  correcting  these  faults 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Hamilton  was  approved  by  the 
Committee,  and  having  made  a  good  many  amend¬ 
ments  in  his  Bill  which  had  been  referred  to  them, 
they  unanimously  recommended  that  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

The  following  were  the  chief  defects  in  Lord 
Cardwell’s  Act  which  were  found  to  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  its  successful  operation.  It  had  left 
the  law  obscure  on  some  important  points,  and 
much  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  doubts  as 
to  what  was  its  real  effect ;  in  adopting  the 
sound  principle  of  recognising  contract  between 
the  parties  as  the  basis  of  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  it  failed  to  provide  any 
means  for  clearly  and  easily  ascertaining  what  were 
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the  terms  of  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  ; 
it  discouraged  written  contracts  by  leaving  them 
subject  to  needless  expense,  and  by  allowing  the 
same  force  to  verbal,  and  even  to  implied,  contracts 
as  to  written  ones ;  it  further  practically  discouraged 
the  grant  of  leases  for  terms  of  years,  by  not  pro¬ 
viding  for  either  party  any  easy  and  effectual  mode 
of  enforcing  the  performance  of  the  agreements 
they  had  entered  into  j  and  lastly,  while  the  above 
defects  tended  to  create  disputes  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  no  sufficient  provision  was  made  for 
having  these  disputes  promptly  and  cheaply  decided. 
Such  were  the  chief  faults  of  Lord  Cardwell’s  Act 
of  i860,  which  till  1870  governed  the  relations  of 
landloids  and  tenants  in  Ireland.  The  most  serious 
grievance  arising  from  them  to  which  tenants  were 
exposed  w as  that  the  state  of  the  law  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  improve  their  land  without 
the  risk  of  losing  the  money  and  labour  expended 
upon  it,  either  by  being  turned  out  of  their  holdings, 
or  by  having  an  increased  rent  demanded  for  them 
on  account  of  the  increased  value  their  exertions 
had  conferred  on  them.  The  law,  it  is  true,  allowed 
agreements  to  be  made  which  would  have  relieved 
tenants  from  this  grievance,  but  owing  to  their 
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needless  cost,  and  the  want  of  any  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  for  recording  them,  written  agreements  for 
this  purpose  were  in  fact  seldom  made.  Hence  great 
injustice  was  occasionally  done  to  tenants  who  had 
improved  their  land,  though  the  cases  in  which 
this  happened  were  certainly  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule ;  and  sometimes  even,  when  there 
might  be  an  appearance  of  injustice  being  done 
by  the  demand  of  increased  rent  in  consequence  of 
improvements  made  by  the  tenants,  none  was 
really  committed,  because  the  demand  was  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  understanding  between 
the  parties.  Tenants  not  unfrequently  made  im¬ 
provements  with  an  express  understanding  that, 
after  they  had  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  them  for 
a  certain  time,  the  landlord  was  to  have  his  share 
of  the  increased  value  given  to  his  land. 

The  principle  of  such  an  agreement  is  quite  fair 
and  reasonable.  It  is  that  of  the  leases  which  used 
generally  to  be  given  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  before  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  made  it  unsafe  for  landowners  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  an  arrangement  with  their  tenants, 
which  during  a  long  course  of  years  had  been  found 
equally  beneficial  to  both  parties.  By  these  leases 
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the  owners  of  land  gave  up  the  power  of  resuming 
possession  of  it,  generally  for  nineteen  years  in 
Scotland,  and  for  twenty-one  years  in  England, 
and,  in  consideration  of  doing  so,  they  expected  to 
receive  it  back  at  the  end  of  the  term  agreed  upon 
in  improved  condition.  The  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  security  thus  given  to  them,  were 
enabled  to  effect  very  important  improvements  on 
taking  their  farms,  of  which  they  recovered  the 
cost  by  increased  produce  before  their  leases  ex¬ 
pired.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed  that  the  landlord 
should  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  important  and 
costly  improvements,  either  by  an  allowance  to  the 
tenant  at  the  time  they  were  made,  or  by  a  money 
payment  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Mainly 
through  the  operation  of  this  system,  a  large  part  of 
Scotland,  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  yielded  only 
low  rents  to  the  owners,  and  a  hard  living  to  the 
occupiers,  under  very  rude  cultivation,  has  been 
gradually  improved  till  its  rental  rose  to  probably 
four  or  five  times  what  it  was.  These  rents  were 
paid  by  a  tenantry,  who  though  now  suffering 
severely  from  bad  times,  have  long  been  among 
the  most  skilful  and  prosperous  agriculturists  in 
the  world,  in  whose  employment  the  labouring 
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population  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  comfort, 
and  have  been  remarkable  for  their  intelligence, 
industry,  and  orderly  character.  In  the  North  of 
England  the  same  mode  of  letting  land  has  proved 
equally  successful,  and  the  well  known  and  able 
agriculturist,  the  late  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  an 
article  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Northumber¬ 
land  which  he  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1840,  after  describing 
the  advantages  all  the  parties  concerned  derived 
from  this  system,  concludes  his  observations  upon 
it  by  expressing  his  belief  “  that  to  the  custom  of 
letting  land  on  long  leases,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  though  of  course  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  this  county  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  im¬ 
provement  and  high  state  of  cultivation.”  * 

But  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  these 
good  results  have  been  achieved  by  means  of 
leases  of  which  the  conditions  were  freely  settled 
by  the  parties  concerned,  and  clearly  stated  in 
writing,  so  that  there  could  be  no  dispute  as 
to  how  long  the  tenant  was  to  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  improvements  he  might  make, 
and  when  the  land  was  again  to  revert  to 
*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  157. 
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the  unrestricted  possession  of  the  owner,  or  if 
he  was  then  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  im¬ 
provements  which  had  been  effected,  what  that 
payment  was  to  be.  Unfortunately  in  Ireland 
it  has  been  otherwise.  These  improvements  have 
usually  been  effected  by  tenants  only  on  an 
understanding  of  the  vaguest  kind,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  their  land,  without  being  called 
upon;  to  pay  higher  rents,  long  enough  to  repay 
thernseo  es.  E  en  when  a  me  e  pree  sc  ag  -  c incut 
had  been  made  as  to  how  long  a  tenant  was  to  be 
ahowed  to  hc.d  land  he  had  reclaimed  or  improved 
without  an  advance  ot  rent  being  demanded,  the 
agreement  was  almost  always  merelv  verbal,  so 
that  us  terms  were  apt  to  be  forgotten  before  the 
time  came  when  it  gave  the  landlord  a  right  to 
ask  for  a  higher  rent.  Very  often  by  that  time 
those  who  had  made  the  agreement  were  dead, 
and  it  was  natural  that  those  who  had  succeeded 
them  as  landlord  and  tenant  should  sometimes  differ 
as  to  what  had  been  agreed  upon  by  those  who 
eetore  them.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  fiercest  disputes  have  taken  place  between 
1  audio i d>  and  tenants  as  to  the  right  ot  the  former 
to  raise  their  rents,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
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that  both  parties  honestly  believed  themselves  to 
have  justice  on  their  side.  But  it  was  often  other¬ 
wise  ;  there  were  too  many  cases  in  which  land¬ 
lords  availed  themselves  of  their  legal  right,  in 
order  unjustly  to  deprive  tenants  holding  land 
only  from  year  to  year  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  many  in 
which  the  tenants  resorted  to  violence  in  resisting 
claims  they  knew  to  be  just.  The  existence  of 
written  and  clear  agreements  would  have  averted 
these  disputes. 

The  evidence  brought  before  Lord  Clanricarde's 
Committee  clearly  showed  that  the  faults  in  the 
law  I  have  described  were  the  main  cause  of 
almost  all  the  difficulties  and  disputes  that  had 
arisen  between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants.  And 
it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  both  classes  that 
these  difficulties  and  disputes  had  not  been 
greater  and  more  frequent.  For  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  who  were  exa¬ 
mined  that,  notwithstanding  the  defects  in  the 
then  existing  law  which  they  complained  of,  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland 
were,  on  the  whole,  far  more  satisfactory  than  was 
commonly  supposed.  It  was  not  denied  that  evils 
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existed,  that  neither  landlords  nor  tenants  always 
performed  their  duties  as  they  ought.  On  the  one 
side  there  was  sometimes  a  harsh  and  even  unjust 
exercise  of  legal  rights  ;  on  the  other  a  disposition 
to  evade  the  due  performance  of  their  agreements  ; 
but  it  was  stated  that  such  cases  were  only  excep¬ 
tions,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  Irish  landlords  and  tenants 
lived  together  upon  terms  of  mutual  good  will. 
It  was  also  shown  that,  while  the  improvement 
of  land  was  not  going  on  so  fast  as  might  have 
been  wished,  and  there  were  many  landlords  who 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  execute  works  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  them  rather  than  by 
their  tenants,  still  a  steady  and  decided  progress 
had  been  going  on  during  the  time  that  Lord 
Cardw  ell  s  Land  Act  was  in  force  j  in  those  ten 
years  a  notable  advance  had  been  accomplished 
in  Irish  agriculture,  and  large  sums  of  money  had 

been  expended  by  landlords  in  improving  their 
estates. 

The  Bill,  which  Lord  Clanricarde’s  Committee 
recommended  the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt,  would 
have  corrected  the  faults  of  the  Act  of  i860,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.  It  had  for  its  main  object  to  give  to  the 
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owners  and  occupiers  of  land  freedom  to  settle 
with  each  other  as  they  might  think  fit  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  it  was  to  be  held,  but  requiring 
that  all  agreements  of  that  kind  should  be  made  in 
writing,  and  should  be  recorded  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  always  easy  to  be  referred  to.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  its  provisions  for  enabling 
the  parties  concerned  to  enter  into  these  agree¬ 
ments  with  exceedingly  little  trouble  or  expense. 
The  Bill  would  also  have  encouraged  the  grant 
of  leases  for  terms  of  years,  by  greatly  reducing 
their  cost,  and  by  providing  for  cheaper  and  more 
effectual  methods  of  enforcing  the  covenants  they 
contained  than  then  existed.  It  would  not  have 
conferred  upon  the  tenant  the  right  of  claiming 
compensation  for  anything  he  might  choose  to  call 
an  improvement,  because  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  by  giving  such  a  right  much  injustice  would 
have  been  done  to  the  owners  of  land,  who  in  con¬ 
sequence  might  be  required  after  a  lapse  of  years 
to  pay  for  works  executed  without  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  might  have  diminished  instead  of 
increasing  the  value  of  their  property.  This  is  by 
no  means  uncommonly  the  effect  in  Ireland  of  what 
are  called  improvements,  as,  for  instance,  when 
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the  tenant  of  a  holding  which  is  already  too  small 
allows  a  part  of  it  to  be  occupied  by  a  sonora  son- 
in-law  foi  whom  he  builds  an  additional  cabin. 
The  injustice  there  would  be  in  compelling  a  land¬ 
lord  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  building  of  this 
sort,  by  which  his  property  would  be  positively 
deteriorated,  is  obvious;  the  cases  are  not  less 
numerous  in  which  the  claims  for  improvements 
set  up  by  Irish  tenants,  and  resisted  by  their  land¬ 
lords,  hav e  been  of  this  unreasonable  character  than 
those  in  which  reasonable  claims  have  been  un¬ 
fairly  rejected.  These  considerations  induced  the 
Committee  to  refuse  to  insert  in  the  Bill  they  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  of  Lords  any  provisions  to 
confer  on  tenants  an  absolute  right  to  compensation 
for  all  so-called  improvements,  but  it  contained 
clauses  which  would  have  given  new  and  important 
facilities  for  effecting  real  improvements,  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of 
land.  Landlords  would  have  been  enabled  to 
borrow  money  for  improvements  when  their  tenants 
were  willing  to  pay  an  increased  rent  to  meet  the 
charge  for  interest  on  the  loans  so  raised ;  or  if  the 
paities  preferred  it,  the  execution  of  improvements 
agreed  upon  might  have  been  left  to  the  tenants, 
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a  charge  for  their  cost  being  made  on  the  land  in 
their  favour.  The  arrangements  by  which  such 
agreements  were  to  have  been  entered  into,  and 
registered  to  guard  against  subsequent  disputes, 
would  have  been  exceedingly  simple  and  so  little 
costly,  that  it  might  safely  have  been  left  to  the 
common  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  to  ensure 
their  being  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Bill  I  have  described  was  so  well  drawn  by 
Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton,  and  so  much  pains  had  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  to  improve  its  details, 
that  if  it  had  been  passed  I  am  convinced  it  would 
have  done  all  that  legislation  could  do  for  putting  the 
letting  of  land  in  Ireland  on  a  good  footing  for  the 
future.  But  it  would  not  have  affected  existing 
tenancies,  and  these  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
required  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  measure. 
I  have  already  recognised  the  fact  that  under  the 
former  law  gross  injustice  was  sometimes  inflicted 
on  Irish  tenants  by  depriving  them  without  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  money 
they  had  expended  in  improving  their  land,  and, 
though  the  cases  in  which  such  injustice  was  done 
were  far  less  common  than  was  generally  supposed, 
they  occurred  quite  often  enough  to  call  urgently 
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for  a  remedy.  A  complete  one  might  have  been 
afforded  without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  by  enacting  that  where  the  owners  of 
land  had  so  acted  as  to  create  in  their  tenants 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  allowed  the 
advantage  of  improvements,  this  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  constituting  a  legal  and  binding  agreement 
to  that  effect.  For  example,  when  it  could  be 
shown  that  within  a  certain  period  improvements 
had  been  made  by  the  tenant,  which  it  might 
fairly  be  concluded  he  would  not  have  undertaken 
without  the  expectation  of  enjoying  their  benefit, 
and  that  no  warning  against  his  doing  so  had  been 
given  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  by  his  agent,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
principles  acted  upon  by  our  courts  of  equity,  as 
well  as  with  natural  justice,  to  recognise  the  claim 
of  the  tenant  to  compensation,  either  in  money,  or 
by  being  allowed  to  retain  his  land  without  an 
increase  of  rent  long  enough  to  recover  his  outlay. 
The  mere  knowledge  that  such  protection  could 
and  would  be  granted  by  the  courts  of  law  when 
it  was  needed,  would  usually  have  prevented 
injustice  from  being  attempted ;  probably,  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  have  been  but  few  applications 
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for  the  interference  of  the  courts,  and  in  no  great 
number  of  years,  under  the  amended  law,  they 
must  have  ceased  altogether. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  what  were  the  faults  of  the  law  of 
Ireland  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land 
as  it  stood  when  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to 
improve  it,  and  how  these  faults  might  have  been 
corrected,  and  the  real  grievances  of  the  tenants 
might  have  been  redressed,  without  disturbing 
the  existing  relations  between  the  owners  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  and  without  the  slightest 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  property.  This 
explanation  has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than 
I  could  have  wished,  but  this  I  have  been  unable 
to  avoid,  because  the  mischievous  character  of  the 
Land  Acts  of  1870  and  of  1881,  which  I  desire  to 
expose,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without 
clearly  understanding  in  what  manner  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  land  question  upon  sound 
principles  might  have  been  attempted  with  good 
prospects  of  success,  when  this  vicious  legislation 
was  begun.  The  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  are 
founded  on  principles  of  legislation  and  on  views 
of  policy  the  very  opposite  of  those  to  which 
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effect  would  have  been  given  by  passing  the  Bill 
recommended  by  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1868, 
together  with  such  a  supplementary  measure  as 
would  have  been  required  to  complete  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting,  like  the  Bill  of  the  Lords' 
Committee,  to  correct  the  faults  which  had  been 
found  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working 
of  Lord  Cardwell’s  Act  of  i860,  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  contained  no  single  provision  directed 
to  that  object.  It  did  not  expressly  repeal  the 
former  Act,  but  it  contained  provisions  of  a  novel 
character,  which  rendered  practically  inoperative 
(at  least  with  regard  to  small  holdings)  its  main 
principle,  that  contract  was  to  be  free  and  the 
basis  of  the  relations  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  Instead  of  being  allowed  freely  to  settle 
with  each  other  on  what  conditions  land  was  to 
be  held,  rules  were  laid  down  from  which  the 
parties  concerned  were  to  have  no  power  to 
depart  in  making  agreements  as  to  the  occupation 
of  small  portions  of  land.  Again,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing,  like  the  Bill  recommended  by  the  Lords’ 
Committee,  to  remove  occasions  for  dispute 
between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  land, 
and  to  lead  them  to  see  that  they  have  a  common 
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interest  in  its  improvement,  the  Act  of  1870 
shows  throughout  that  it  must  have  been  drawn 
up  on  the  assumption  that  landlords  and  tenants 
are  natural  enemies,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  new  law  ought  to  be  to  protect  the  latter 
from  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  sure  to 
be  generally  treated. 

The  provisions  of  an  Act  framed  in  this  spirit 
were  but  too  sure  to  create  that  hostility  between 
the  two  classes  which  it  assumed  to  be  general, 
but  which,  as  I  have  shown,  was  in  reality  only 
found  to  exist  in  exceptional  cases  under  the 
former  law.  There  was  another  and  a  far  more 
important  difference  than  any  I  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned  between  the  Land  Act  of  1870  and  the 
legislation  on  this  subject  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  proposed.  The  latter,  in  every  amendment 
it  would  have  made  in  the  law,  would  have  care¬ 
fully  respected  the  rights  of  property  ;  the  Act  of 
1870,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  the  owners  of 
land,  without  any  compensation,  of  a  considerable 
part  of  its  value.  While  the  measure  was  under 
discussion,  it  was  denied  that  it  would  have  any 
such  effect,  but  since  it  has  been  in  operation  the 
fact  that  it  has  very  considerably  diminished  the 
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value  of  land  to  its  owners  has  become  too  clear 
to  be  disputed.  This  diminution  of  the  value  of 
land  to  those  whose  rights  as  owners  had  never 
before  been  questioned,  was  produced  in  two  ways 
by  the  Act  of  1870.  It  arose  partly  from  the 
retrospective  character  of  the  clauses,  which  con¬ 
ferred  on  tenants  generally  a  right  they  had  not 
previously  enjoyed  of  claiming  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  on  their  land,  and  yet 
failed  to  provide  any  sufficient  precautions  against 
unjust  claims  being  preferred.  Much  injustice  was 
inflicted  on  the  owners  of  land  by  these  clauses, 
and  the  most  improving  owners  were  the  greatest 
sufferers;  but  still  greater  wrong  was  done  to  them 
by  the  provisions  which  gave  to  the  tenant  a  claim 
to  compensation  for  “  disturbance,”  if  the  owner 
chose  to  resume  possession  of  his  land  when  the 
time  for  which  it  had  been  let  had  expired.  By 
these  provisions,  landlords  were  not  only  mulcted 
of  pait  of  their  property,*  but  they  were  practi- 

*  To  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  distinctly  admitted  the  fact 
that  his  Land  Act  of  1870  took  away  from  the  owners  of  land  in 
Ireland  a  part  of  their  property,  and  made  it  oyer  to  their  tenants, 

I  would  refer  to  the  following  passages  of  the  speech  he  made  on 
the  7th  of  April  1881  in  bringing  in  his  Land  Bill  of  that  year. 
He  said,  “  With  a  supply  of  land  in  the  market  so  much  less  than 
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cally  deprived  of  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
enforcing  their  right  to  what  was  left  to  them,  and 
of  preventing  their  land  from  being  injured  by  the 
barbarous  and  wasteful  practices  to  which  Irish 

tlie  demand,  you  have  'a  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  a  man  who  has  not  got  land  as  a  means  of  getting 
a  regular  subsistence  and  livelihood  to  pay  for  obtaining  it.  That 
willingness  of  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  enters  distinctly  into  the 

interest  of  the  outgoing  tenant.” . (Hansard, 

Vol.  eels.,  p.  900.)  And  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  speech 
he  says,  “  Before  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  tenancy  was  deter¬ 
minable  upon  a  certain  notice  at  the  close  of  each  year  at  the 

sole  will  of  the  landlord . What  the  tenant  had 

to  assign  was  so  small  that  the  assignment  was  little  worth 

giving  or  receiving.  But  in  the  Land  Act . to 

defend  the  tenant  in  possession  of  his  holding,  and  to  render  it 
difficult  for  the  landlord  capriciously  to  get  rid  of  him,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enact  a  scale  of  compensation  for  disturbance,  without 
which  the  tenant  could  not  be  removed.  That  being  so,  a 
valuable  consideration  was,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  evidently  tacked 

on  to  every  yearly  tenancy  in  Ireland . tenant 

right  has  become  something  sensible  and  considerable.  The 
actual  sale  of  tenant  right  ....  has  grown  and  spread  in 
Ireland.”  (Page  902.)  This  statement  is  quite  clear  and  quite 
correct,  and  of  course  the  “  valuable  consideration  which  was  by 
the  Act  of  1870  evidently  tacked  on  to  every  yearly  tenancy  in 
Ireland,”  was  substracted  from  what  previously  belonged  to  the 
landlord.  The  total  value  of  the  property  was  not  increased, 
therefore  whatever  was  added  to  the  interest  in  it  of  the  tenant 
was  so  much  deducted  from  that  of  ithe  landlord.  And  this 
deduction,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “  has  become  something  sen¬ 
sible  and  considerable.”  Accounts  frequently  appear  in  the 
newspapers  of  large  sums  being  paid  for  the  interest  of  tenants  in 
their  holdings  ;  sometimes,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  more  is  paid 
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cultivators  are  so  prone  to  resort.  And  it  was 
also  by  these  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  that 
a  beginning  was  made  in  the  introduction  of  what 
has  been  called  “  the  dual  ownership  ”  of  land,  a 
system  which  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  so  injurious,  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
Parliament  (as  we  are  informed)  is  to  be  asked  to 
sanction  measures  which  are  not  less  opposed  to 
sound  policy,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will  prove, 
if  they  are  adopted,  not  less  mischievous  than  the 
enactments  by  which  it  was  established. 

Having  thus  shown  how  wide  a  difference  of 
principle  there  is  between  the  Bill  recommended 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  its  Committee  in  1868, 
and  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  I  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  that  the  policy  of  the  last  was  so 
obviously  unsound  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  worst  evils 
which  have  afflicted  Ireland  ever  since  it  was 


for  it  than  the  landowner  could  get  for  what  is  left  for  him,  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  half  his  property  has  been  confiscated.  It 
is  singular  that  only  nine  years  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  assured 
the  Irish  landowners  that  they  were  not  to  be  injured  by  his 
measure  of  1870,  he  should  himself  have  explained  to  Parliament 
how  it  had  deprived  them  of  a  large  part  of  their  property. 
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passed.  But  before  I  enter  into  this  argument  I 
must  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  Parliament  an  entire  change  in  the 
laws  of  Ireland  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land, 
he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  labours  of  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  Committee.  That  Committee  in¬ 
cluded  among  its  members  Irish  Peers  who  had 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  rural  affairs  of 
their  own  country,  and  also  peers  who,  having  no 
personal  connexion  with  Ireland,  were  free  from 
any  bias  of  private  interest,  and  therefore  likely 
to  form  an  impartial  judgment  from  the  full  in¬ 
formation  before  them  as  to  how  this  difficult 
subject  might  best  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  tenants  and  landlords,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  real  welfare  of  both.  This  Committee, 
after  taking  great  pains  during  two  sessions  (as 
I  have  already  mentioned)  to  collect  the  best 
information  they  could  obtain,  and  to  consider 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  referred  to  them,  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  it  should  be  passed 
with  the  amendments  they  had  made  in  it.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  brought  forward  his  own 
measure  was  aware  of  the  inquiry  that  had  taken 
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place,  and  of  the  conclusions  come  tg.  by  the 
Committee,  it  would  have  been  fitting  that  he 
should  have  taken  some  notice  of  them,  even  if  it 
had  been  only  by  stating  his  reasons  for  rejecting 
them.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  these  proceedings, 
this  would  show  that  he  brought  forward  a 
measure  of  extreme  importance,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  powerful  effect  for  good  or  for  evil 
on  the  future  condition  of  Ireland,  without  having 
studied  the  subject  with  the  care  it  was  his  duty  to 
bestow  upon  it. 

Reverting  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
policy  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  right,  I  have 
to  observe  that  in  his  various  speeches  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  defended  the  measure  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
existence  of  an  excessive  competition  for  land,  and 
of  what  he  called  “  a  hunger  for  land”  among  the 
Irish  people.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
believing  that  there  was  in  a  considerable  part  of 
Ireland  an  excessive  competition  for  land,  and  that 
an  intense  desire  to  possess  it,  which  might  well  be 
described  as  “  a  hunger,”  prevailed  among  the 
population.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  this  state  of 
things  was  attended  with  deplorable  results,  but  I 
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contend  t^at  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  calculated 
not  to  abate,  but  to  aggravate  the  evils  that  were 
justly  complained  of.  On  the  subject  of  this 
“  land  hunger,”  Mr.  Gladstone  in  bringing  in  his 
second  Land  Bill  on  the  7th  of  April  1881,  said,* 
“  that  old  and  standing  evil  of  Ireland,  that  land 
hunger,  which  must  not  be  described  as  if  it  were 
merely  an  infirmity  of  the  people,  and  really 
means  land  scarcity,  still  continues  to  import  into 
the  agricultural  relations  of  Ireland  difficulties 
with  which  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  com¬ 
pletely  to  deal.”  This  is  perfectly  true ;  “  land 
scarcity”  was  the  real  difficulty  to  be  contended 
with,  the  available  land  in  Ireland  was  not 
sufficient,  under  the  system  of  cultivation  which 
generally  prevailed  there,  and  in  the  deficiency  of 
other  kinds  of  employment,  to  maintain  the  exist¬ 
ing  population  in  reasonable  comfort.  The  fact 
was  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  what  was  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  how  the 
condition  of  the  people  could  be  improved,  though 
this  seems  to  be  very  clear.  The  Government 
and  Parliament  had  no  power  either  to  increase 

*  Hansard,  vol.  cclx.,  p.  893. 
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the  extent  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  to  diminish 
the  evils  arising  from  an  excessive  competition  for 
it  so  long  as  its  “  scarcity” — that  is  to  say,  its 
insufficiency  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants — 
continues.  Their  condition,  therefore,  could  only 
be  improved  in  one  of  two  ways  :  first,  by  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  obtain  from 
it  a  larger  produce  to  maintain  the  population  ; 
or,  secondly,  by  leading  a  part  of  that  population 
to  seek  for  a  better  livelihood  either  by  emigra¬ 
tion,  or  by  directing  more  of  their  labour  at  home 
to  other  occupations  instead  of  to  agriculture. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in 
both  these  ways.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
bad  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  'in  general  so  unskilful  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  that  some  competent  judges  have  asserted 
that  if  the  cultivation  of  Irish  farms  was  as  good 
as  that  of  average  English  farms  their  produce 
would  be  doubled.  This  may  be,  and  probabty  is, 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  Ireland  is  so  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  that  it  may  almost  be  called  barbarous. 
An  improvement  in  agriculture  was  therefore 
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greatly  needed,  and  would  have  done  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  population.  Much  might  also  have 
been  done  for  it  by  leading  the  Irish  people  to 
look  less  exclusively  to  tilling  the  soil  for  their 
livelihood,  and  more  to  earning  it  by  other  kinds 
of  labour.  It  is  certain  that  there  was,  and  still 
is,  an  ample  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  other 
directions  instead  of  in  agriculture,  if  they  had 
enough  enterprise  and  energy  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Sir  R.  Kane  showed  long  ago,  in  his  excellent 
book,  that  their  own  country  is  rich  in  natural 
resources  which  would  well  repay  the  intelligent 
application  of  industry  to  their  development. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1870,  under¬ 
took  to  deal  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  relating  to 
the  tenure  of  land,  the  two  principal  objects  his 
legislation  ought  to  have  aimed  at  were  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  generally 
wretched  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  lead  the 
population  to  trust  less  to  the  occupation  of 
land,  and  look  more  to  other  modes  of  earning  a 
subsistence  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  Instead 
of  being  calculated  to  answer  these  purposes,  the 
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Act  for  which  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par¬ 
liament  tended  inevitably  to  produce  the  very 
opposite  effect.  Its  purpose  was  artificially  to 
keep  down  rents,  but,  in  seeking  to  do  this,  the 
framers  of  the  law  in  question  were  attempting  to 
accomplish  what  was  impossible,  and  what,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  would  have  done  harm  instead 
of  good.  Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  proved  by 
experience  than  that  just  as  laws  have  been  found 
powerless  to  keep  down  the  price  of  commodities 
to  an  arbitrary  maximum,  even  when  enforced  by 
the  guillotine,  as  in  the  first  French  revolution,  so 
also  they  always  fail  long  to  keep  down  the  real 
cost  of  land  to  those  who  hold  it  below  what  its 
price  would  be  if  it  were  left  to  be  determined  in  the 
natural  way  by  the  demand  for  it,  as  compared  with 
the  available  supply.  If  rents  for  land  are  settled 
by  the  authority  of  law  at  rates  below  its  real 
market  value,  occupiers,  either  by  selling  their 
right  of  occupation,  or  by  borrowing  money  on  its 
security,  seldom  fail  very  soon  to  burthen  it  with 
fresh  charges  in  addition  to  the  legal  rent,  which 
raise  its  cost  to  the  actual  holders  to  that  which  is 
determined  by  competition.  And,  if  rents  could 
be  effectively  kept  down  by  law,  this  would  prove 
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injurious  instead  of  advantageous  to  the  community, 
and  even  to  that  class  for  whose  benefit  such  an 
artificial  system  was  attempted.  An  advance  of 
rents  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
a  nation  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  it  is 
not  only  a  consequence  of  such  progress,  but  one 
of  its  most  efficient  causes.  As  land  becomes 
dearer  the  occupiers  are  compelled  to  make 
greater  exertions  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  soil 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  land  they  hold,  as 
well  as  win  their  own  subsistence,  while  some 
are  driven  to  seek  for  their  livelihood  by  other 
occupations ;  thus  improved  cultivation  is  gradually 
introduced,  as  well  as  the  division  of  labour,  and  in 
both  ways  the  progress  of  the  community  is  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Necessity,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  mother 
of  invention ;  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  of  a  desire  to  better  their  con¬ 
dition,  has  afforded  the  stimulus  by  which  men 
have  been  gradually  raised  from  barbarism  to  the 
highest  state  of  civilization  to  which  they  have  as 
yet  anywhere  attained,  and  which,  we  trust,  is 
still  leading  them  on  to  something  higher.  This 
is  the  natural  condition  of  human  society,  as 
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ordered  by  divine  wisdom,  and  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  steps  in  and  attempts  by  artificial  aid 
directly  to  increase  the  welfare  of  any  class  of  its 
subjects,  and  to  relieve  them  from  difficulties  they 
have  to  contend  with,  instead  of  being  content 
with  endeavouring  to  remove  any  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  raising  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions  to  a  better  position,  the 
ultimate  result  is  invariably  to  do  harm  instead  of 
good  to  those  to  whom  such  injudicious  assistance 
is  granted. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  based  on  a  principle 
essentially  unsound,  and  its  practical  operation  has 
been  rendered  more  injurious  than  it  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland.  The  improvement  of  agriculture  was  one 
of  its  most  pressing  wants,  and  this  improvement 
was  beginning  to  take  place,  but,  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  what  is  generally  asserted  and  believed, 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  important  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  effected,  they  were  due  to  the 
exertions  of  enlightened  and  energetic  landlords  or 
agents,  and  not  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
tenants.  As  a  general  rule,  though,  of  course, 
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there  were  exceptions  to  it,  these  improvements 
had  been  accomplished  by  overcoming  the  resist¬ 
ance  (most  commonly  passive,  but  not  unfrequently 
active)  of  ignorant  tenants  to  any  change  in  prac¬ 
tices  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  These 
practices  were  no  longer  so  barbarous  as  those  of 
the  Irish  cultivators  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  described  by  the  poet  Spenser,  but  were  still 
wasteful  and  improvident,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  small  farmers  were  so  wedded  to  the 
unskilful  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  that  to  induce  them  to 
depart  from  it,  and  to  introduce  a  better  system, 
was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  late  Mr. 
Bence  Jones,  in  his  “  Life’s  Work  in  Ireland,”  has 
given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  thus  to  encounter  in  introducing  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements  on  his  estate  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  of  the  patient  and  persevering  efforts  by 
which  this  work  was  accomplished,  and  of  its 
complete  success,  as  well  in  adding  to  his  own 
income,  as  in  still  more  remarkably  increasing  the 
welfare  of  his  tenants,  and  of  the  labourers  around 
him.  By  good,  instead  of  by  bad,  management  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  was  so  largely  increased 
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that  both  the  owner  and  the  occupier  were  better 
off  than  before.  Mr.  Mahoney  has  also  published 
an  account  of  a  similar  success  achieved  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  those  Mr.  Bence  Jones  had  to 
contend  with,  and  on  many  other  estates,  including 
some  of  the  largest  in  Ireland,  like  improvements 
were  going  on.  These  improvements  were  due, 
partly  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  owners  of  estates  in  draining,  building,  and 
other  works,  but  still  more  to  the  use  of  their 
power  and  influence  as  landlords  to  restrain  their 
tenants  from  resorting  to  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  improvident  of  their  traditional  practices, 
and  to  require  them  to  substitute  better  modes  of 
cultivation.  The  good  thus  done  was  not  confined 
to  the  properties  on  which  it  was  directly  the 
work  of  the  owners  ;  the  estates  of  judicious  and 
improving  landlords,  became  centres  from  which 
improvement  was  gradually  spreading  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  as  the  example  of  the  better 
managed  farms  was  beginning  to  make  some  im¬ 
pression  on  the  surrounding  occupiers,  difficult  as 
they  were  to  move.  This  is  an  important  and  signi¬ 
ficant  fact,  and  it  is  another  which  is  still  more  so, 
that  few,  if  any,  examples  could  be  found  of  im- 
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proved  cultivation  in  Ireland  which  have  not  been 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  efforts  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  educated  owners  or  managers  of  con¬ 
siderable  estates. 

In  what  I  have  just  said  I  have  been  referring 
chiefly  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the 
soil  and  climate  are  not  unfavourable  to  arable 
cultivation.  But  there  are,  as  it  is  well  known, 
some  districts  of  a  different  character,  in  which 
from  their  ungenial  climate,  and  their  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  sterile  soil,  such  cultivation  never  can  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  In  these  districts  the 
state  of  things  was  far  less  promising  than  in 
those  to  which  nature  has  been  kinder ;  but  even 
in  them  some  slight  indications  at  least  of  im¬ 
provement  might  be  perceived  in  1870,  though  the 
condition  of  the  population  was  still,  as  it  had  been 
for  a  very  long  time,  exceedingly  wretched. 
Speaking  of  this  population  sixty-five  years  ago 
(for  it  is  obvious  the  remark  cannot  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Irish  people  generally), 
Dr.  Arnold  said,  “  .  .  .  I  am  puzzled  beyond 

measure  what  to  think  about  Ireland.  What  good 
can  be  done  permanently  with  a  people  who 
literally  do  make  man’s  life  as  cheap  as  beasts  ; 
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and  who  are  content  to  multiply  in  idleness,  and 
in  such  beggary  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  brings 
them  to  starvation.  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
luxury  never  did  half  so  much  harm  as  the  total 
indifference  to  comfort  is  doing  in  Ireland  by  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  propagation  of  the  human  race  in  a  state 
of  brutality.”*  Later  accounts  show  that  in  the 
wet  and  stormy  climate  of  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  Ireland,  the  population,  on  lands  generally 
mountainous  and  unproductive,  has  continued  to 
live  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  deplored  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  repeated  attempts  to  relieve 
the  constantly  recurring  distress  in  bad  seasons,  by 
private  benevolence,  or  by  aid  from  the  State,  has 
failed  (as  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1848)  to  do  any  permanent  good. 
In  1870,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  some  faint 
symptoms  of  improvement ;  in  some  cases  those 
who  were  leading  the  wretched  life  Dr.  Arnold  has 
described  were  showing  a  new  inclination  to  seek 
for  relief  from  it  by  emigration,  or  migration  to 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  few  attempts  were 
also  being  made  to  turn  the  land  to  better 
account.  Both  in  these  wilder  districts,  and  in 
*  Dr.  Arnold’s  Life,  yol.  i.,  p.  61,  letter  dated  21  October  1S22. 
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those  possessing  greater  natural  advantages,  but 
more  especially  in  the  latter,  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
has  been  greatly  checked  by  the  novel  and  anoma¬ 
lous  provision  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  whereby  a 
right  was  conferred  upon  tenants  to  claim  com¬ 
pensation  for  disturbance  when  required  to  give  up 
their  holdings  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  which 
they  had  been  let  by  the  owners.  By  this  enact¬ 
ment  the  authority  of  landowners  over  their 
tenants  was  practically  destroyed,  and  with  it 
the  only  effectual  means  of  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  improvement  which  had  been  begun, 
or  even  of  preventing  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  security  against  being  deprived  of  their  hold¬ 
ings,  which  it  was  predicted  would  call  forth  a 
great  increase  of  industry  among  Irish  tenants, 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  we  have  from  eye-witnesses,  to  have 
led  them  to  be  less  inclined  than  before  to  ex¬ 
change  their  accustomed  slovenly  and  wasteful 
mode  of  cultivation  for  a  better  one.  And  it 
has  also  very  generally  led  them  to  use  their 
right  to  their  holdings  as  security  to  the  banks 
for  loans  which  now  constitute  a  serious  burthen 
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on  the  farmers.  And,  while  the  new  law  has  thus 
checked  efforts  to  improve  the  land  on  the  part  of 
tenants,  it  has  absolutely  arrested  them  on  the 
part  of  the  owners ;  they  could  no  longer  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  their  money  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates,  and  still  less  to  borrow  large  sums 
for  that  purpose  as  they  had  been  doing,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  their  interest  in  their  land. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  wilder  districts  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  evil  worked  by  the  Land  Act 
seems  to  have  been  greater  than  elsewhere.  The 
miserable  condition  in  which  the  population  of 
these  districts  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  live, 
and  which  is  described  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  is  mainly 
owing  to  two  causes  ;  first,  that  in  many  of  these 
districts  the  land  is  held  in  too  small  portions  to 
yield  a  decent  maintenance  to  the  occupiers,  under 
the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate  they  have  to 
contend  with,  even  if  they  had  no  rent  to  pay ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  content  to  live  in  the 
wretched  state  they  do  without  making  an}' 
serious  effort  to  raise  themselves  from  it.  The 
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habitual  misery  of  this  part  of  the  Irish  population 
arising  from  these  causes  was  sure  to  be,  and  in 
fact  was,  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870.  It  was  intended  to  relieve  their 
distress  by  securing  them  in  the  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  land  they  held  without  being  subject  to 
an  increase  of  rent.  But  this  proved  a  cruel  kind¬ 
ness  to  those  who  were  its  victims,  for  it  practically 
encouraged  them  in  their  unfortunate  disposition 
to  cling  to  their  small  holdings  of  land,  which,  even 
with  better  cultivation  than  they  knew  how  to 
bestow  upon  them,  would  have  failed  to  maintain 
them  in  comfort,  and  which  afforded  them  no 
means  of  profitable  labour  during  great  part  of  the 
year.  It  also  encouraged  them  in  the  bad  habit  of 
looking  for  help,  when  the  pressure  of  want  came 
upon  them,  to  others,  and  especially  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  to  their  own  exertions.  No 
mistake  could  be  greater  or  more  injurious  to 
those  it  was  intended  to  serve  than  to  attempt,  by 
such  inadequate  assistance  as  could  be  given,  to 
enable  a  population  in  such  a  condition  to  per¬ 
severe  in  struggling  to  maintain  themselves  in  it, 
instead  of  seeking  to  obtain  real  welfare  by  a  total 
change  of  their  habits,  and  by  their  own  strenuous 
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exertions.  Before  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was 
passed,  we  are  told  by  so  impartial  and  com¬ 
petent  a  witness  as  M.  Molinari,  that  this  desir¬ 
able  change  was  taking  place  ;  very  small  holdings 
were  being  gradually  consolidated,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  were  beginning  to  spring  up, 
and  to  offer  fresh  openings  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  labour.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  passing  of  the  above  Act  must  have  checked 
the  progress  of  this  most  desirable  change. 

Still  worse  consequences  than  I  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned  have  followed  from  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870;  it  has  for  a  second  time  given 
dangerous  encouragement  to  lawlessness,  and  it 
has  done  much  to  demoralise  the  Irish  people. 
A  great  encouragement  had  already  been  given  to 
lawlessness  by  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Act  for 
disestablishing  the  Church  in  1869,  a  further  and 
a  greater  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Land  Act  of  the  following  year.  Both  of  these 
measures,  and  especially  the  last,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  as  the  fruits 
of  successful  agitation  and  intimidation;  they  had 
good  reason  for  so  regarding  them,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  great  encouragement  which 
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must  thus  have  been  given  to  the  habits  of  law¬ 
lessness  which  have  done  so  much  harm  to 
Ireland.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  was  also  the 
beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  demoralisation  of  the 
people  (which  has  since  been  carried  much  further) 
by  teaching  them  to  look  to  stripping  others  of 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  them  as  the  easiest  way 
of  improving  their  own  condition.  When  this  law 
took  away  from  the  owners,  and  gave  to  their 
tenants  a  considerable  part  of  their  landlord’s  pro¬ 
perty,  it  awoke  in  them  (as  it  was  sure  to  do)  a 
desire  for  a  larger  share  of  it.  When  men  have 
once  been  allowed — or,  what  is  much  worse,  have 
been  deliberately  authorised  by  law — to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  others,  a 
taste  for  unjust  acquisition  is  generally  created, 
which  can  seldom  be  restrained  so  long  as  there 
remains  anything  that  can  be  wrested  from  its 
owners  to  gratify  the  greed  of  spoilers.  So  it  was 
in  Ireland  ;  I  find  no  trace  of  any  demand  having 
been  made  by  Irish  tenants  earlier  than  1870  for 
the  surrender  to  them  by  their  landlords  of  any 
part  of  the  property  of  which  they  were  the  law¬ 
ful  owners.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  till  that  time 
nothing  more  had  been  asked  on  behalf  of  the 
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tenants  than  that  they  should  be  assured  in  some 
way  or  other  of  not  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
whatever  labour  or  money  they  might  have  ex¬ 
pended  in  improving  their  farms.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  law  they  demanded  for 
this  professed  and  legitimate  object  would,  by  their 
practical  operation,  have  gone  much  further,  but,  in 
words  at  least,  the  full  right  of  owners  to  their 
land  had  never  been  questioned.  The  new  law  had 
scarcely  come  into  force  before  a  change  began  to 
appear  in  the  demeanour  of  tenants,  and  a  cry  that 
enough  had  not  been  given  to  them  was  raised  in 
some  quarters,  though  at  first  it  was  neither  loud 
nor  general.  By  degrees  the  demand  for  fresh 
concessions  grew  more  importunate,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  return  to  power  in  1880  seemed  to  be 
the  signal  for  its  becoming  violent  and  dangerous, 
probably,  because  the  leading  agitators,  judging 
from  their  experience  of  the  past,  believed  that  by 
sufficient  pressure  anything  might  be  wrung  from 
him. 

If  this  was  their  belief,  it  proved  to  be  well 
founded,  for  though  in  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Act  then  passed  was  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
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land  question,  and  that  “  from  the  moment  the 
measure  is  passed  every  Irishman,  great  and  small, 
must  be  absolutely  responsible  for  every  contract 
into  which  he  enters,”  in  1881  he  brought  in  a 
new  Bill,  which  made  another  large  inroad  on  the 
property  of  the  landlords,  which  virtually  altered, 
greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  most  of  the  contracts 
under  which  their  land  was  held,  and  which  it 
had  been  declared  were  to  be  held  inviolable,  and 
introduced  the  principle,  which  eleven  years  before 
he  had  denounced  as  altogether  wrong  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  of  making  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid 
for  farms  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  public  autho¬ 
rity,  instead  of  by  agreement  between  the  parties 
concerned.  This  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  passed  by  Parliament  in  the 
session  which  followed  an  autumn  and  winter 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  agrarian  crimes 
committed  in  those  months,  for  the  violence  of 
the  language  used  by  the  agitators  for  Home  Rule, 
and  for  the  rise  of  the  Land  League  into  formid¬ 
able  power  with  the  declaration  of  its  leaders  that 
the  object  they  were  striving  for  was  the  “  Abolition 
of  Landlordism.”  This  phrase  “the  abolition  of 
landlordism  ”  is  a  singular  one,  and  its  real  import 
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seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered. 
It  was  probably  devised  to  avoid  using  the  ugly 
word  of  “  confiscation/’  by  substituting  one  which 
careless  hearers  might  suppose  to  imply  only  that 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  landlords  was  to  be 
prevented.  But  this  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
words  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  followers ;  all  their  language,  with  the  clear 
light  thrown  upon  its  meaning  by  what  they  have 
done,  points  to  the  fact  that  a  general  confiscation 
of  Irish  estates  is  the  object  they  were  steadily 
aiming  at,  nor  has  the  purpose  for  which  confisca¬ 
tion  is  desired  been  concealed.  Mr.  Parnell 
regards  the  landowners  of  Ireland  as  its  “  English 
garrison,”  which  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  in  order 
that  British  authority  may  be  overthrown.  He 
has  told  us  he  would  not  have  “taken  off  his  coat” 
to  obtain  such  a  Land  Act  as  he  desired  if  he 
had  not  known  that  this  was  the  way  to  gain  for 
his  revolutionary  political  schemes  the  support  of 
the  small  farmers  who  had  refused  to  countenance 
the  Fenian  conspiracy. 

He  was  not  mistaken;  for,  as  he  well  under¬ 
stood,  men  in  general  may  easily  be  led  away  by 
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skilful  appeals  to  their  covetous  and  selfish  de¬ 
sires,  if  such  attempts  to  entice  them  into  wrong 
are  not  met  from  the  first  by  a  firm  resistance. 
He  knew  also  that  he  need  not  fear  having  to 
meet  any  such  resistance  from  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  over 
the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule 
by  hanging  out  to  them  as  a  bait  for  their  sup¬ 
port  the  expectation  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
estates  of  their  landlords.  The  event  has  shown 
how  correctly  he  had  judged  both  his  own 
position,  and  the  character  of  the  government. 
His  policy  has  proved  to  have  been  skilfully 
contrived  for  its  purposes,  and  it  has  been  but 
too  successful,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  having 
so  completely  played  into  his  hands,  even  at 
the  time  that  he  was  locking  him  up  in  Ivil- 
mainham  prison,  and  denouncing  the  leaders  of 
the  League  as  “  steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason.” 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  was  really  playing  into  his 
hands,  though  of  course  he  did  not  then  intend  it, 
is  very  obvious,  if  we  consider  how  inevitably  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  was  regarded  by  the  peasant 
farmers  of  Ireland  as  a  new  and  valuable  boon 
won  for  them  by  the  Land  League  and  by  intimi- 
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dation.  They  could  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light, 
knowing  as  they  did  that  it  was  passed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Act  of  1870,  in  flagrant  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  opinions  they  had  most  strongly 
expressed,  and  of  the  promises  they  had  given 
while  that  measure  was  in  progress,  and  that  this 
sudden  concession  was  granted  just  at  a  time  when 
the  agitation  carried  on  by  the  Land  League,  and 
the  outrages  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  followed 
its  steps,  had  created  general  dismay.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  any  course  could  have  been 
contrived  better  calculated  to  encourage  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  over  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  than  that 
which  was  thus  taken  by  the  government  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  its  mischievous  effect  was  pro¬ 
bably  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  his 
associates  under  the  novel  and  indefensible  pro¬ 
visions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Coercion  Act  of  1881, 
which  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  order  the  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  time  of 
persons  “  reasonably  suspected  ’  ot  having  been 
guilty  of  certain  offences.*  This  imprisonment 

*  The  unjustifiable  character  of  the  provisions  I  refer  to  in  the 
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was  with  good  reason  regarded  as  unjust  by  a 
large  part  of  the  Irish  population,  and  consequently 
tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
influence  over  them  of  those  who  suffered  it, 
while  it  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  either  to 
deter  them  from  persevering  in  their  opposition  to 
the  government  and  to  the  law,  or  seriously  to 
impede  them  in  their  hostile  action.  The  passing 
of  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881,  and  the  use  made  of 
the  powers  it  conferred  on  the  government,  did 
nothing,  therefore,  towards  averting  the  evil  which 
was  sure  to  arise  from  making  any  fresh  conces¬ 
sions  to  Irish  tenants,  at  the  expense  of  their  land¬ 
lords,  in  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when 
the  Land  Act  of  the  same  year  was  brought 
forward.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  even 
more  objectionable  than  its  purpose  of  making 
fresh  concessions  to  Irish  tenants  at  a  time  when 
it  was  so  specially  inexpedient  to  do  so,  but  I 
need  not  now  stop  to  discuss  them,  as  their  faults, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding  Act  of  1870,  of 

Act  of  18S1  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  notice  it  deserves 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  denunciation  of  the  Crimes 
Act  of  the  present  year,  I  therefore  add  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
th'*s  essay  some  remarks  I  made  on  this  subject  in  an  article  I 
contributed  to  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  Review”  for  June  1882. 
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the  Arrears  Act  which  followed,  and  of  the  policy 
to  which  this  legislation  was  meant  to  give  effect, 
will  be  best  shown  by  observing  what  have  been 
their  results.  In  order  to  understand  these  results, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  state  of  Ireland 
before  the  beginning  of  the  party  contest  which 
brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  power  at  the  close  of 
1868,  with  what  it  had  become  when  he  resigned 
the  office  of  prime  minister  in  lune  1885.  During 
the  whole  of  these  seventeen  years,  the  policy  by 
which  Ireland  was  ruled  was  that  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  His  colleagues,  of  course,  share  his  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
his  ascendancy  over  them  was  so  great  that  they 
followed  his  lead  with  little  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment,  and  some  of  them,  it  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  not  without  reluctance.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  inaccuracy  in  describing  the  policy  of  the 
government,  while  he  was  at  its  head,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  and  though  power  was 
held  between  1874  and  1880  by  an  administration 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  this  interruption  of  his 
ministerial  authority  did  not  occasion  a  change  of 
Irish  policy.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  executive 
government,  there  was  not,  it  is  true,  under  Lord 
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Beaconsfield,  so  much  want  of  firmness  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  party  of  agitation,  and  in  enforcing 
the  law,  as  under  his  rival,  and  in  consequence, 
during  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  less  unsatisfactory  than  it  speedily 
became  when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in 
1 88o.  But  without  legislation,  which  Lord  Beacons-* 
field  did  not  attempt  (whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
I  abstain  from  enquiring),  no  real  change  could  be 
made  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  and  it  remained  in 
continuous  operation  during  the  seventeen  years 
I  have  referred  to.  The  comparison,  therefore, 
which  I  propose  to  make  will  be  between  the  state 
of  Ireland  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  as  it  was 
at  the  close,  of  these  years,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
will  only  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  facts  which  are 
of  most  importance,  as  showing  the  real  condition 
of  the  country  at  each  of  these  periods.  Of  those 
that  relate  to  1 868,  I  have  already  given  some 
account,  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  ; 
those  I  shall  have  to  mention  respecting  1885  are 
too  well  known  to  require  proof. 

In  1868  the  present  farmers  were  in  general  on 
good  terms  with  their  landlords  ;  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  rela- 
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tions  between  the  two  classes  were  friendly,  and  on 
many  large  estates  most  cordial;  for  generations 
landlords  and  tenants  of  the  same  families  had 
succeeded  each  other,  rents  had  been  regularly 
paid,  and  the  tenants  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  their  landlords  or  their  agents  for  advice 
and  assistance,  which  were  willingly  given,  when 
they  required  it.  In  1885,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  tenants  had  been  taught  to  regard 
their  landlords  as  enemies,  with  whom  no  terms 
were  to  be  kept,  and  the  bitterest  hostility  too 
generally  prevailed  between  them,  though  in 
some  tenants  the  old  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  family  of  their  landlord  still  survived,  in  spite 
of  all  that  had  been  done  to  destroy  it.  In  1868 
the  peasant  farmers  had  given  clear  proof  that 
they  would  not  give  countenance  to  the  seditious 
designs  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  prepared  to  support  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  state  in  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  did  their  duty  as  jurymen  fairly 
and  impartially  in  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
agrarian  as  well  as  of  other  offences.  In  1885,  in 
three  provinces,  and,  I  fear,  in  parts  of  the  fourth,’ a 
large  proportion  both  of  the  peasantry,  and  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  towns,  belonged  to  the  National 
League  as  it  was  called,  against  which  and  its 
leaders  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  the  previous  years, 
had  thought  it  necessary  largely  to  use  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  very  stringent  coercion 
Acts  he  had  called  upon  Parliament  to  pass.  In 
1885  so  many  of  those  who  were  required  to  serve 
as  jurymen  were  either  themselves  members  of 
the  League,  or  too  much  in  dread  of  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  as  they  ought,  that  it  was  in 
most  places  impossible  to  obtain  verdicts,  even  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  against  persons  accused  of 
murders,  or  other  outrages,  arising  from  agrarian 
agitation.  Lawlessness  reigned  in  many  districts, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Queen’s  most  loyal 
subjects  had  no  security  either  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons,  or  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  property.  In  1868  the  practice  of  “  boycot¬ 
ting”  was  unknown  ;  in  1885  the  cruellest  tyranny 
was  exercised  by  means  of  it  over  all  classes  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland.  In  1868,  a  marked,  though 
not  a  very  rapid,  improvement  was  going  on  in 
agriculture,  landlords  were  borrowing  large  sums 
of  money  for  draining,  building,  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  on  their  estates ;  there  was  no  difficulty 
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in  obtaining  loans  for  these  purposes;  some 
English  capital  was  coming  into  Ireland  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  various  industrial  enterprises,  and  land 
commanded  so  ready  a  sale  that  Mr.  Maguire 
stated  in  his  speech  that  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six,  or  even  up  to  twenty-seven  years’  purchase 
had  to  be  paid  for  it.#  In  1885  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement  had  been  well  nigh 
stopped,  no  money  was  being  borrowed  for  drain¬ 
ing  or  other  works,  and  it  is  said  that  not  uncom¬ 
monly  the  mouths  of  drains,  previously  made,  were 
no  longer  kept  clear,  because  landlords  had  prac¬ 
tically  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  requiring 
their  tenants  to  attend  to  this  necessary  work. 
Instead  of  there  being  an  influx  of  capital  into 
Ireland  to  give  additional  employment  to  the 
population,  those  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  having  money 
invested  on  the  other,  were  endeavouring  when 
they  could  to  withdraw  it.  Land  had  become 
absolutely  unsaleable,  and  of  money,  which  had 
been  lent  on  its  security,  neither  the  principal  nor 
the  interest  could  in  many  cases  be  obtained. 
Religious  animosities  in  1868  were  comparatively 
*  Hansard,  vol.  cxc.,  p.  1291. 
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quiescent;  in  1885  their  smouldering  embers  had 
been  fanned  into  fresh  and  most  mischievous 
activity,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  in 
the  former  period  displayed  no  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  were  in  the  latter 
among  the  fiercest  promoters  of  political  and 
agrarian  agitation,  and  their  Church  wras  being 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  sincere  Christians  of  all 
denominations  by  the  part  many  of  its  priesthood 
wTere  taking  in  the  support  of  schemes  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  with  the  plainest  law's  of 
Christian  morals. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  facts  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  Ireland  before 
and  after  it  had  been  brought  under  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy;  but  no  dry  statement 
of  facts  can  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  of 
distress  and  unhappiness  which  have  been  brought 
upon  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  In  order  even 
partly  to  understand  how  terrible  these  have  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  the  touching  accounts 
published  by  some  of  the  sufferers  of  what  they 
have  had  to  endure  ought  to  be  carefully  studied , 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  when  Mr, 
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Gladstone  resigned  office  in  June  1885,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  it  had  been  in  1868,  and  it  has 
become  worse  since  he  has  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule.  For  this 
lamentable  change  he  is  mainly  responsible;  much 
evil  has,  no  doubt,  been  caused  by  the  seditious 
agitation  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers,  but  I 
believe  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  little 
harm  had  it  not  been  for  the  unwise  policy 
towards  Ireland,  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  for  the 
unjustifiable  language,  which  from  1868  to  the 
present  time  he  has  not  ceased  to  use,  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  intended  for  that  purpose,  could  not 
have  been  more  skilfully  contrived  to  excite  hatred 
against  the  British  government  and  nation,  and 
religious  animosities  amongst  themselves  in  the 
the  Irish  people,  and  to  encourage  lawlessness. 
In  a  speech  he  made  in  Wales  last  June,  Mr. 
Gladstone  described  the  condition  of  Ireland  as 
“  intolerable,”  and  he  told  his  hearers  it  was  the 
“  effect  and  fruit  ”  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  governed.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland  well  deserved  his  description  of  it 
as  “  intolerable,”  and  also  that  this  condition  is 
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“  the  effect  and  fruit  ”  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  governed.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  question  whether  the  government  of  any 
country  has  been  wisely  or  unwisely  conducted  is 
mainly  to  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  its  people ; 
if  they  enjoy  peace  and  security,  if  industry  is 
thriving  among  them,  and  if  they  are  not  distracted 
by  civil  and  religious  animosities,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  they  have  been  well  governed,  as  we  must 
come  to  the  opposite  conclusion  if  the  state  of 
things  is  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  described. 
Judged  by  this  test,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  has  been  a  bad  one. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  we  must  look  back  so  far,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  us,  for  the  bad  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  produced  this  deplorable  result ; 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  what  he  calls  “  the  depth 
of  the  long,  painful,  and  shameful  history  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland  for  700 
years.”  Nineteen  years  ago  Ireland  was  not  in 
its  present  “ intolerable  condition”;  on  the  contrary, 
by  his  own  admission,  which  I  have  quoted,  its 
condition,  though  by  no  means  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  was  a  hopeful  and  improving  one,  the 
worst  faults  in  its  government  and  legislation  had 
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been  remedied,  and  if  the  baleful  spirit  of  party 
had  not  interfered,  those  faults  which  still  remained 
might  also  have  been  easily  and  safely  corrected. 
But  this  spirit  did  interfere,  and  were  it  not  that 
I  should  be  led  too  far  from  my  present  purpose,  I 
think  I  could  show  that  its  pernicious  influence 
may  be  traced  in  the  conduct  both  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  followers,  and  in  that  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side.  Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in 
attributing  so  much  evil  influence  to  party  spirit, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  controvert  my  two 
assertions:  first,  that  from  the  beginning  of  1869 
to  the  middle  of  1885,  the  government  of  Ireland 
has  been  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  been  the  author  of  all  the 
important  measures  of  legislation  with  regard  to  it 
which  have  been  passed  by  Parliament  in  those 
years  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
same  years  a  most  remarkable  change  for  the 
worse  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  that 
country.  These  are  plain  and  undeniable  facts,  on 
which  the  public  would  do  well  to  ponder  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  position  now  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  question. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  what  that  position  is  : 
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he  continues  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  grant¬ 
ing  what  is  called  “  Home  Rule  ”  to  Ireland,  and 
to  denounce  the  present  ministers,  and  all  who 
support  them  on  this  subject,  for  refusing  this 
demand,  declaring  that  their  doing  so  is  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  and 
order  in  that  country,  as  if  it  were  something  too 
clear  to  require  proof  that  this  would  follow  from 
the  establishment  of  Home  Rule,  though  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  education  and  judgment,  not 
blinded  by  party  feelings,  are  convinced  that  it 
would  instead  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon 
Ireland  the  miseries  of  anarchy  and  of  civil  war. 
But  while  he  holds  this  language  he  cannot  be 
induced,  by  any  enquiry,  however  pressing,  to  give 
a  clear  explanation  of  what  he  means  by  “  Home 
Rule.”  From  what  he  has  said  and  written,  I  can 
only  gather  that  he  means  Ireland  to  have  a 
separate  Parliament  and  a  separate  government,  to 
which  is  to  be  given,  “  subject,”  as  he  says,  “  to  the 
unity  of  the  empire  and  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  full  and  real  power  to  manage  exclusively 
Irish  affairs.”  And  in  the  same  speech  in  which 
he  made  this  statement  (that  delivered  at  Swansea 
on  the  4th  of  June),  he  mentions  as  one  of  the 
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essential  points  of  his  scheme,  “  that  imperial  unity 
should  be  preserved — of  course,  through  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  Parliament.” 

But  I  do  not  find  that,  either  in  this  speech 
(which  was  looked  for  with  great  interest,  as  it 
vras  understood  that  it  was  to  contain  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  his  views),  or  in  that  which  he  made  in 
October  at  Nottingham,  or  in  his  many  other 
speeches  and  letters,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  explained 
what  affairs  he  considers  to  be  “  exclusively  Irish.” 
He  has  no  less  carefully  avoided  explaining  to 
what  arrangements  he  proposes  to  trust  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  management  of  these  Irish  affairs  by 
the  new  Irish  Parliament  and  government  con¬ 
sistent  with  “  Imperial  unity  ”  and  the  “  supremacy 
of  Parliament.”  On  these  all-important  points 
the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  carrying  his  scheme  of  Home 
Rule  into  effect  was  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  I 
will  content  myself  with  referring  to  one  out  of  the 
many  points  on  which  his  Bill  was  most  dangerously 
obscure.  Hitherto  “  Imperial  unity  ”  has  been 
understood  to  imply  that  the  Crown  by  its  minis¬ 
ters,  and  with  the  support  of  Parliament,  should 
have  full  authority  to  use  the  whole  power  and 
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resources  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  their  common  defence,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  common  interest.  But  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  provisions  which  would  sufficiently  secure  the 
Imperial  Government  from  being  unduly  ham¬ 
pered  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  Ireland  by 
the  new  Irish  authorities.  Circumstances  might 
arise  in  which  this  would  be  the  source  of  great 
danger,  as,  for  instance,  if  there  should  be  reason 
to  apprehend  an  invasion  of  Ireland— perhaps  by 
American-Irish  buccaneers — or  that  violence  was 
likely  to  be  attempted  against  some  of  Her 
Majesty’s  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  a  case  it  surely 
would  not  be  safe  that  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
should  be  unable  to  take  any  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  in  Ireland  they  might  think  necessary, 
without  having  to  obtain  the  assent  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  (of  which  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  the 
probable  leader),  and  of  Irish  ministers  depending 
on  that  Parliament  for  their  power. 

This  is  but  a  single  example,  out  of  many  it 
would  be  easy  to  mention,  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  have  been  likely  to  arise  under  the  new 
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constitution  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  pur¬ 
posed  to  create ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  how 
crude  and  ill-considered  the  measure  was,  and 
how  justly  it  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  still  more  decisively  condemned 
by  the  nation  when  it  was  appealed  to  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  So  decisive  was  this 
condemnation  that  many  of  those  who  were 
returned  at  the  general  election  as  followers  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  only  secure  their  seats  by 
declaring  that  they  would  not  support  his  measure 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward, 
some,  I  believe,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  this 
form  they  regarded  it  as  dead  and  buried.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  if  I  can  venture  to  put  an 
interpretation  on  his  many  enigmatical  sayings, 
has  implied,  if  he  has  not  distinctly  stated,  that  it 
will  not  again  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  its 
original  shape,  if  he  should  again  be  enabled  to 
force  himself  into  power  by  the  help  of  his  new 
allies.  As  to  how  it  is  to  be  altered,  however,  no 
information  can  be  obtained ;  all  we  are  told  is 
that  by  these  alterations  certain  things  are  to  be 
accomplished,  and  especially  that,  while  an  Irish 
Parliament  and  government  are  to  be  created, 
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“  Imperial  unity  ”  and  the  “  Supremacy  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ”  are  still  to  be  maintained  unimpaired, 
Most  of  those  who,  by  their  political  knowledge, 
are  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  believe  these  two  things  to  be  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  a 
separate  Parliament  and  Government  should  be 
installed  in  Dublin,  with  “  full  and  real  power  to 
manage  exclusively  Irish  affairs,”  without  depriving 
the  Parliament  which  sits  in  Westminster,  and  the 
ministers  who  are  responsible  to  it,  of  much  of  the 
authority  and  power  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  This  is  the 
opinion  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
are  styled  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  “  classes,”  from 
whose  decision  he  appeals  to  the  “  masses.”  Will 
any  man  of  common  sense  deny  that,  on  a  question 
of  this  kind,  the  “  classes  ”  are  at  least  as  likely  as 
the  “  masses  ”  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  ?  and 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  have  failed  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  may  not  be  so  absolutely  impossible 
as  they  suppose  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  the 
British  and  the  Irish  authorities  would  be  enabled 
to  work  together  without  clashing,  and  without 
diminishing  the  vigour  of  the  Queen’s  Government 
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over  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  to  contrive  such  a  scheme  would 
be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  a  plan  for  this  purpose, 
but  that  which  he  produced  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  rejected.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
single  constituency  either  in  England,  or  even  in 
Scotland,  which  has  shown  a  disposition  to  accept 
it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed  ;  and  it  was 
very  apparent  that  his  Irish  allies  only  supported 
it  as  a  step  to  some  larger  concession. 

After  so  conspicuous  a  failure,  it  is  surely  not  a 
little  unreasonable  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ask  the 
nation  to  replace  him  in  power  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  a  new  measure,  on  his  simple  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  be  a  better  one  than  the  last,  and 
that  it  will  successfully  accomplish  the  different 
and  seemingly  inconsistent  objects  which  he  assures 
us  it  shall  answer.  This  is  a  demand  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation  which  no  statesman,  however 
high  may  be  his  position  and  his  claims  to  be 
trusted,  is  entitled  to  make.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
suggest  a  mode  of  establishing  “  Home  Rule  ”  in 
Ireland  free  from  the  fatal  objections  to  which  his 
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measure  of  1886  was  proved  to  be  open,  he  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  at  least  the  heads  of  this 
scheme,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  so 
hazardous  and  so  momentous  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  our  government.  In  asking  the 
country  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  “  Home  Rule,” 
without  being  told  what  Home  Rule  is,  and  to 
entrust  him  with  power  to  carry  his  unknown 
scheme  into  effect,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  treating  the 
nation  much  as  a  nurse  treats  a  child  when  she 
says  to  it,  “  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes, 
and  see  what  God  will  send  you.”  The  child  is 
rewarded  for  trusting  to  its  nurse,  and  doing  what  it 
is  bid,  by  having  a  cherry  or  a  sugar-plum  dropped 
into  its  mouth.  The  nation  has  no  right  to  look 
for  so  satisfactory  a  result,  if,  trusting  to  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  confers  upon  him  the 
power  of  carrying  a  measure  of  “  Home  Rule,”  of 
which,  as  yet,  we  know  little,  except  that  we 
are  told  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  Ireland, 
which,  of  course,  means  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Parnell. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  successfully  contending 
for  power  in  1 868,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was 
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recommending  the  measures  it  enabled  him  to 
carry,  he  promised  with  unbounded  confidence,  and 
in  most  glowing  language,  that  the  policy  he  per¬ 
suaded  Parliament  to  sanction  would  open  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Ireland,  and  make 
its  union  with  this  country  more  real  and  cordial 
than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been.  We  have  seen 
how  miserably  delusive  these  promises  have  proved, 
and  their  failure  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
nation  to  place  no  reliance  on  the  similar  promise 
he  is  now  reiterating,  with  unabated  confidence, 
of  the  good  he  will  accomplish  if  the  power  of 
granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  is  placed  in  his 
hands.  We  may  be  assured  that  if,  in  spite  of 
experience,  this  power  is  conferred  upon  him,  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  and  more  especially  to  Ireland.  In 
giving  an  account  of  the  character  and  results  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy,  and  more  especially 
of  his  legislation  respecting  land,  I  have  been 
chiefly  anxious  to  impress  this  warning  on  the 
public,  as  being  what  is  most  important  at  the 
present  moment.  But  there  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  another  question,  still  more  important 
for  the  future,  as  to  what  measures  can  be  taken 
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with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  for  the  re- 
stoiation  of  Ireland  from  the  “intolerable  con¬ 
dition  ”  it  has  been  brought  into  by  the  system 
of  government  and  of  legislation  of  recent  years. 
To  this  question  I  will  address  myself  in  the 
next  chapter. 


(  146  ) 


CHAPTER  V. 


WHAT  MEASURES  ARE  NOW  REQUIRED 
FOR  IRELAND? 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  enquiry  which  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  I  feel  bound  to 
offer  an  apology  for  venturing  (as  I  shall  have  to 
do)  to  declare  opinions  greatly  at  variance  with 
those  hitherto  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  all 
political  parties  upon  a  subject  of  such  extreme 
difficulty,  as  well  as  importance,  and  also  to 
suggest  the  adoption  of  a  course  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  regarded  as  of  too  violent  a  character 
for  serious  consideration.  My  excuse  for  this 
apparent  presumption  is  that  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  as  a  member,  first  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  have  watched  with  close  attention,  and  not 
unfrequently  taken  part  in,  the  proceedings  of 
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Parliament  with  reference  to  Ireland,  that  I  have 
always  felt  a  very  deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  that  its  situation  appears  to  me  to  have  now 
become  so  critical  that  some  great  calamity  must 
soon  ensue  unless  very  decided  steps  are  promptly 
taken  to  avert  the  danger.  I  am  further  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  evils  that  afflict  Ireland  would  be 
aggravated  instead  of  being  relieved  by  some,  at 
least,  of  the  measures  proposed  for  their  remedy, 
and  that  none  have  yet  been  suggested  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  sufficient 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time.  In 
these  circumstances,  though  I  am  well  aware  how 
much  risk  I  incur  of  bringing  upon  myself  both 
blame  and  ridicule  as  a  visionary  schemer,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  public,  without  reserve, 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  after  long  and 
anxious  consideration,  as  to  the  course  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  bring  the  nation  safely 
through  the  perils  that  surround  it. 

The  question  as  to  what  it  would  be  expedient 
to  do  in  legislating  for  Ireland  will  be  much 
simplified  by  first  considering  what  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  on  this  point  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  hopelessness  of  any  legislation  proving 
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beneficial  to  the  people  if  its  aim  is  still  to  be 
merely  to  gratify  their  wishes,  instead  of  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  real  welfare  by  wise  and  just  measures. 
If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
soon  after  he  took  up  Irish  policy  as  the  ground 
for  his  attack  on  a  Conservative  administration, 
laid  it  down,  as  a  rule  to  be  followed,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  I  am  unable  to 
refer  to  the  speech  in  which  this  opinion  was 
expressed,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  right  as  to 
the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
seems  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  measures,  that 
the  rule,  I  believe  him  to  have  distinctly  laid  down 
in  words,  has  been  that  on  which,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  he  practically  acted  in  his  Irish  legislation 
while  the  government  was  in  his  hands.  I  venture 
very  confidently  to  assert  that  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  legislation,  either  for  Ireland  or  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  In  deciding  what  laws  are  to  be  passed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  ministers 
to  whom  for  the  time  it  trusts  for  advice,  to  be 
guided  by  what,  after  careful  consideration,  is 
judged  to  be  best  for  the  whole  community,  and 
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not  by  the  mere  wishes  of  any  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  however  strongly  they  may  be  expressed. 
For  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  laws  are 
clamorously  demanded  they  must  be  good  ones ; 
they  cannot  be  good,  and  must  undoubtedly  fail  to 
promote  the  true  welfare  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended,  if  they  are  not  in  strict 
conformity  with  justice,  and  also  in  accordance 
with  those  economic  laws  to  which  human  society 
has  been  made  subject  by  an  all-wise  Providence. 
Men's  passions,  their  selfish  covetousness,  and, 
still  more  commonly,  their  ignorance,  often  lead 
them  to  call  upon  their  rulers  for  legislation  which, 
judged  by  this  test,  deserves  to  be  condemned ;  in 
such  cases  it  is  the  part  of  wise  and  honest  states¬ 
men  not  to  plead  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  a 
reason  for  doing  what  is  wrong,  but  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts,  and  all  the  influence  they  can 
command,  in  resisting  measures  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prove  hurtful  to  the  nation. 

I  have  made  these  observations,  because  the 
legislation  as  to  Irish  land,  which  I  have  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  seems  to  me  to  bear  plain  marks 
of  having  been  far  too  much  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  small  farmers  who 
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now  exercise  a  predominant  power  in  Irish  elections, 
and  too  little  by  a  regard  for  sound  principles  of 
legislation.  With  regard  to  these  principles,  we 
were  even  told  that  the  rules  of  political  economy 
might  be  good  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  or 
of  Saturn,  but  that  those  who  would  apply  them 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  treated  as  dreamers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  scoff,  experience  has  proved  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  that  those  great 
economic  laws  which  are  known  as  the  rules  of 
political  economy  can  never  be  violated  by  any 
nation  with  impunity,  and  sooner  or  later  every 
such  violation  brings  upon  the  country  which  is 
guilty  of  it  its  proper  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
the  evil  consequences  that  follow.  To  recognise 
this  truth,  and  to  resolve  to  act  upon  it,  would  be 
the  first  step  towards  bringing  about  a  better  state 
of  things  in  Ireland,  and  I  most  deeply  deplore 
that  the  present  government,  instead  of  doing  this, 
is  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  former 
administrations.  The  Land  Act  of  1887  is  another 
step  in  the  way  which  was  entered  upon  by  the 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881.  Again,  by  this  new  Act, 
as  by  the  former  ones,  resistance  to  the  law  has 
been  rewarded  by  fresh  concessions  to  those  who 
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have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  the  “plan  of  campaign,” 
and  the  use  of  hot  lime  and  scalding  water  against 
men  for  doing  their  duty  in  carrying  the  law  into 
effect,  have  gained  for  the  class  by  which  these 
things  have  been  done  the  power  of  obtaining  a 
further  deduction  from  what  was  left  to  landlords 
of  their  property  by  former  measures,  and  a  new 
proof  has  been  given  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  stability  of  legislation  deliberately 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  on  contracts  made 
under  its  authority.  But  the  Act  is  passed,  and 
cannot  now  be  altered ;  it  is  not  therefore  worth 
while  to  go  further  in  trying  to  show  its  faults, 
numerous  and  glaring  as  they  are  ;  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  omit  to  mention  that  I  think  the  evil  effects 
to  be  expected  from  it,  are  likely  to  be  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  bringing  it 
forward.  If  I  rightly  understand  what  was  said 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  it  really  came  to 
this,  that,  while  they  could  not  deny  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bill  is  founded  to  be  unsound,  they 
argued  that  this  erroneous  principle  had  been  so 
far  admitted  by  past  legislation  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  further  in  the  same  direction,  because  the 
state  of  things  which  had  been  created  was  one 
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which  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
danger  of  acting  on  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
obvious ;  it  holds  out  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  course 
of  legislation,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  till  it  ends  in 
utter  confusion. 

The  unsatisfactory,  or  rather  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  state  of  the  relations  between  the  owners 
and  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Land  Acts,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  it  is  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  contend  that  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  affords  a  reason  for  consenting  to  further 
measures  founded  on  the  same  vicious  policy, 
which  has  produced  the  evils  that  have  become  so 
formidable.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to 
be  led  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Land  Acts 
already  passed,  and  of  their  effects,  is  that  a  firm 
stand  ought  at  length  to  be  taken  against  all 
further  legislation  not  based  on  those  principles 
which  have  been  recognized  as  sound  by  the 
wisest  statesmen  and  political  writers.  This  is  not, 

I  fear,  the  view  at  present  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  majority  of  politicians,  to  whatever  party  they 
belong.  They  feel  so  strongly  the  evils  of  the 
existing  disorganisation  of  society  in  Ireland  that 
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they  seem  willing  to  give  their  assent  to  almost  any 
plausible  scheme  for  remedying  these  evils,  with¬ 
out  a  sufficiently  careful  study  of  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  real  results  of  the  measures  recommended 
for  adoption.  Among  these  schemes  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  is  one  for  getting 
rid  of  what  is  called  “  dual  property  in  land,”  by 
enabling  the  tenants,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
acquire  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  farms  they 
hold.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  contemplate  proposing  any  measure  for 
this  purpose  in  the  ensuing  Session,  and  in  spite 
of  some  ominous  expressions  of  opinion  that  fell 
from  them  in  the  last,  I  trust  that,  when  they  give 
to  the  subject  the  careful  consideration  it  will 
require  before  they  come  to  a  practical  decision, 
they  will  see  that  the  objections  to  any  such  pro¬ 
posal  are  insuperable.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
entirely  unable  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that 
they  can  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Even 
if  there  were  no  other  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  a  project  for  converting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Irish  tenantry  into  owners  of  the  farms  they 
hold,  one  which  could  not  be  overcome  would 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  providing  the  very  large 
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sum  of  money  which  would  be  required  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  effect. 

We  may  presume  that  no  British  government 
w.ould  ever  sanction  so  outrageous  a  measure 
of  confiscation  as  depriving  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  of  their  property  without  giving  them 
full  compensation,  and  the  sum  of  money  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpose  must  be  a  very  large 
one.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  at  a  hundred  and  thirteen  millions, 
but  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  would  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  just  claims  of  those  who  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
waste  of  labour  to  try  to  calculate  what  sum  of 
money  would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  the  rights  of  Irish  proprietors  to  their  lands, 
since  the  lowest  estimate  of  what  would  be  wanted 
far  exceeds  what  Parliament  would  be  justified  in 
appropriating  for  such  a  purpose.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  (though  the  fact  seems  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  forgotten)  that  the  effect  of  any  one  of  the 
various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  would  be 
to  reward  the  Irish  tenantry  for  their  lawlessness, 
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and  their  refusal  to  pay  the  rents  they  owe,  by 
giving  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  tax¬ 
payers,  possession  as  owners  of  land  they  now 
only  hold  as  tenants.  Those  who  contend  for  the 
adoption  of  a-scheme  of  this  kind  will,  of  course, 
deny  that  any  burthen  would  be  thereby  thrown 
on  British  taxpayers  ;  they  admit  that  the  help 
of  the  national  credit  would  be  necessary,  but  they 
assert  that  no  demand  need  be  made  on  the 
British  treasury  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed 
change  in  the  ownership  of  Irish  land.  They 
assert  that  ample  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
interest  and  the  sinking  fund  on  the  loan  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  for  the  compensation  of  the 
present  landowners,  by  very  moderate  annuities, 
to  be  charged  on  the  land,  and  paid  by  the  tenants, 
who  are  to  become  its  proprietors.  I  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  annuities,  which  might  fairly  be  called 
moderate  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
would  be  sufficient,  if  regularly  paid,  to  meet  the 
charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  a  loan  large 
enough  to  pay  to  Irish  landlords  a  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  their  property,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  things  they  might  not  be  unwilling 
to  accept,  though  less  than  they  might  justly 
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demand.  But  the  question  whether  the  regular 
payment  of  the  annuities  could  be  relied  upon 
does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  considering  the  difficulties  that  must  be 
expected  to  arise  in  collecting  them.  Although 
the  annuity  it  is  proposed  that  the  farmer  should 
pay  in  order  ultimately  to  become  the  owner  of 
his  land  would  be  considerably  less  than  his  pre¬ 
sent  rent,  I  can  see  nothing  to  justify  an 
expectation  that  it  would  be  regularly  paid.  The 
very  fact  of  such  an  enormous  boon  being  offered 
to  him,  since  the  “  plan  of  campaign”  has  been  put 
in  operation,  would  be  regarded  as  a  new  proof 
that  he  and  his  fellows  are  able  by  combination  to 
defeat  the  law,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  the 
lesson  he  has  been  so  carefully  taught,  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  his  land  without  paying  any¬ 
thing  for  it.  It  is  as;  little  likely  that  he  will 
be  more  ready  to  part  with  his  money  to  pay 
his  debt  to  what  he  regards  as  a  hostile  govern¬ 
ment  than  he  has  lately  been  to  pay  his  rent  to 
his  landlord.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  the  annuities  will  be  willingly  paid  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  by  whom  they  will  be 
due,  and  to  collect  them  from  unwilling  debtors 
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holding  the  land  in  small  allotments  will  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

To  whom  is  this  difficult  duty  of  collection  to  be 
entrusted  ?  No  local  authority  would  be  likely  to 
perform  it  efficiently,  and  the  objections  to  imposing 
such  a  task  on  the  servants  of  the  government  are 
obvious ;  it  would  require  almost  an  army  of  collec¬ 
tors  to  levy  the  amount  due  in  small  sums  from  the 
many  thousands  of  farmers  who  would  be  charge¬ 
able.  Then  there  would  be  frequent  applications  for 
time  to  be  allowed  before  payment  was  insisted 
upon  from  men,  who  would  give  all  soils  of  reasons, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  for  not  being  able  to  pay 
what  they  owed  without  some  indulgence,  and  it 
would  require  better  and  more  trustworthy  agents 
than  would  easily  be  found  to  decide  in  what 
cases  indulgence  should  be  granted,  and  when  it 
should  be  refused,  and  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  when 
payment  could  not  be  obtained  without  having 
recourse  to  some  compulsory  process.  In  the 
last  resort  eviction  would,  in  the  case  of  annuities, 
be  the  only  means,  as  it  is  now  with  regard  to 
rents,  by  which  payment  of  their  debts  by  un¬ 
willing  or  insolvent  debtors  could  be  enforced, 
when  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  distress,  and  it 
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can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  much 
inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  would  result  from 
its  becoming  necessary  for  the  government  to  have 
recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  leading  to  levies  of 
distress,  or  to  eviction,  perhaps,  against  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  peasant  farmers.  But  this  is 
what  would  surely  happen  to  some  extent  even  in 
good  years,  and  very  largely  in  bad  ones,  when 
the  failure  of  their  crops  or  unusually  low  prices 
made  it  difficult  for  the  new  owners  of  the  land 
to  pay  the  annuities  with  which  they  would  be 
charged.* 

The  difficulties  I  have  only  partly  described,  and 
the  heavy  cost  of  collection  would  from  the  first 
lead  to  a  very  large  difference  between  the  total 
amount  due  to  the  State  by  the  tenants  who  had 

*  I  am  aware  that,  in  defending  the  scheme  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  its  advocates  point  in  its  favour  to  the  fact  that  the 
Church  lessees  who  have  purchased  the  property  they  held  as 
tenants  have  met  their  obligations  with  great  regularity,  and 
that  the  whole  amount  due  is  annually  paid  by  them  with  a  very 
small  per-centage  of  loss  by  default.  This  d  believe  to  be  true  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  lessees  were,  as  a 
class,  much  superior  to  the  general  body  of  small  Irish  farmers, 
and  that  the  cireum  tanees  in  which  they  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  land  were  so  different  from  those  which  now  exist, 
that  the  very  limited  experiment  made  in  their  ease  affords 
little  ground  for  anticipating  equal  success  for  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  gigantic  scale  that  has  been  recommended. 
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become  owners  of  their  farms,  and  the  net  sum 
actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  loan,  for  which  the  Treasury  would 
be  bound  to  provide.  No  reliance,  therefore,  can 
be  placed  in  any  assurances  that  may  be  given 
that  Parliament  might  authorise  the  raising  of  a 
loan,  to  compensate  Irish  landowners  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  their  property,  without  imposing  any 
charge  on  the  country.  It  is  mere  delusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  could  be  done,  and  the  fact  ought 
to  be  recognised  that  to  use  the  national  credit  in 
any  form  in  aid  of  a  scheme  for  buying  up  the 
property  of  Irish  landlords  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants,  must  end  in  throwing  a  heavy  burden  on 
British  taxpayers. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  confined  my 
attention  to  the  pecuniary  objections  there  are  to 
the  scheme  of  purchasing  the  land  of  Irish  pro¬ 
prietors  on  a  large  scale,  which  has  obtained  so 
much  support,  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject 
without  expressing  my  strong  conviction  that,  even 
if  the  money  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  a 
greater  calamity  could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon 
Ireland  than  carrying  this  scheme  into  effect.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  concurrence  in  Mr. 
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Parnell’s  opinion,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
form  its  English  garrison,  and  to  those,  who 
believe  with  myself  that  to  maintain  the  Union  is 
indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  both  islands,  the 
policy  of  destroying  this  “  garrison,”  which  is  the 
most  powerful  support  of  Imperial  authority,  must 
appear  exceedingly  unwise.  And  this  is  not  all ; 
the  landlords  are  not  only  an  invaluable  support  to 
Imperial  authority,  but  they  are  also  the  most 
efficient  instruments  for  the  civilisation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Irish  people.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  lost  sight  of  that,  speaking  of  the  countiy 
generally,  and  making  an  exception  for  some 
districts,  and  for  the  principal  towns,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.  If 
left  to  themselves  there  is  little  prospect  that 
they  would  rise  to  a  higher  condition,  but  the 
Irish  people  have  many  admirable  qualities,  and, 
if  well  managed  and  wisely  guided,  are  capable  of 
forming  a  society  enjoying  all  that  is  required 
for  the  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
For  this  purpose  two  things  are  wanted  ;  first,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  ;  and  next,  instruction,  by 
example,  rather  than  by  precept,  in  the  habits  and 
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practices  of  civilised  life,  and  in  tlie  arts  of  industry. 
In  both  these  ways  the  presence  of  the  landlords  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  Ireland,  and  especially,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  in  the  work  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Without  the  aid  of  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  and  educated  men  having  themselves  an 
interest  in  this  work,  there  would  be  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  improvement  being  carried  on. 

It  is  not  only  an  absence  of  improvement  we 
should  have  to  fear,  but  a  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  people,  if  the  idea  could  be  realised 
of  getting  rid  of  a  majority  at  least  of  the  class  of 
landlords,  and  the  conversion  of  peasant  farmers 
into  proprietors.  If  this  should  be  accomplished 
it  is  probable  that  the  peasant  proprietors  would 
act  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  usually 
did  as  farmers,  when  they  were  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  their  own  inclinations.  We  should  expect, 
therefore,  that  they  would  very  often  put  up  cabins 
for  sons  and  sons-in-law,  or  for  labourers  to  whom 
they  would  let  portions  of  their  land.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  Irish  small 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
this,  and  often  with  success,  in  spite  of  the  law 
against  sub-letting,  on  ill-managed  properties.  On 
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well-managed  estates  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  prevents  the  land  from  being 
thus  dealt  with.  But  with  the  peasant  farmers, 
when  they  have  become  owners  of  their  land,  no 
one  will  have  a  right  to  interfere,  nor  would  it  be 
practically  possible  to  impose  by  law  any  effectual 
restrictions  on  their  power  to  do  what  the3r  liked 
with  their  land,  so  that,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  by  the  division]  of  farms,  on  the 
death  of  the  original  proprietors,  among  their 
children,  there  is  the  strongest  probability  that  in 
a  few  years  the  freeholds  it  is  desired  to  create 
would  be  cut  up  into  small  •  allotments  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  holders  in  decent  comfort.  The 
land  would  thus  become  covered  by  as  large  a 
population  as  could  obtain  from  it  even  a  miserable 
subsistence,  and  living  in  a  state  of  wretchedness 
and  degradation.  We  must  also  expect  that  like 
small  landowners  in  all  countries  in  which  they 
form  a  considerable  class,  and  notably  in  France, 
and  in  India,  the  Irish  .landowners  would  soon  be 
weighed  down  by  the  debts  they  would  incur  to 
money-lenders. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked  by  what  means  the 
land  question  is  to  be  settled  if  we  are  to  reject 
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the  scheme  of  converting  the  small  tenants  into 
proprietors  by  purchasing  the  rights  of  the  present 
landowners.  It  may  be  said  that  the  conditions 
under  which  land  is  now  held  in  Ireland  are  hope¬ 
lessly  bad  ;  that  the  landlord,  under  the  existing 
land  laws,  has  so  little  control  over  the  land  of 
which  he  is  still  the  legal  owner,  that  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  spend  any  money  on  its  improve¬ 
ment,  while  the  tenant,  though  he  has  a  right  of 
occupation,  has  not  the  same  motives  to  improve¬ 
ment  which  he  would  have  if  the  land  belonged  to 
him.  This  “  dual  ownership,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  thus  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
tends  to  create  hostility  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  Such  appear  to  be  the  reasons  which  have 
led  many  persons  to  the  conclusion  that  another 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  reform  the  land  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is  said  as  to  the 
.  evils  arising  from  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  “  dual  owner¬ 
ship  ”  of  land  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and 
works  badly  both  for  landlords  and  tenants,  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  how  the  evil,  which  has 
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been  done  by  the  unwise  legislation  of  1870  and 
1881,  can  be  cured,  I  fear  we  shall  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now  irreme¬ 
diable.  It  is  impossible,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  occupiers  of 
land  by  converting  them  into  proprietors,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  however  unwise  the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881  may  have  been,  to  repeal  them 
now  would  be  as  great  a  mistake  as  it  was  to  pass 
them.  It  would  give  a  new  proof  of  the  instability 
of  purpose,  which  has  been  one  of  the  worst  faults 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  maintenance 
of  rights  it  has  recognised  or  granted  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  existing 

j* 

state  of  things  ought  to  be  maintained,  so  far  as 
refusing  to  make  any  further  alteration  of  the  law 
in  favour  either  of  landlords  or  of  tenants.  Two 
things  only  occur  to  me  as  practicable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mitigating  the  evils  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  unwise  legislation  respecting  land 
which  Parliament  has  been  induced  to  sanction. 
In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly 
announced  that  no  further  attempt  will  be  made 
to  relieve  Irish  tenants  by  again  altering  by  law 
the  terms  on  which  they  hold  their  land,  and  that 
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for  the  future  they  will  be  required  strictly  to 
perform  the  engagements  by  which  they  are 
bound.  Secondly,  power  might  be  given  to  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants,  when  both  concurred  in  desiring 
it,  to  relieve  the  land  held  by  tenants  from  the 
inconvenient  and  complicated  system  of  tenure 
created  by  the  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  held  by  agreement  on  terms 
freely  arranged  between  the  parties  concerned. 
An  Act  might  be  passed  enabling  these  parties, 
when  they  both  desired  it,  to  enter  into  contracts 
as  to  the  occupation  of  land,  unfettered  by  the 
existing  Land  Acts,  and  giving  facilities  for  making 
and  recording  agreements  for  this  purpose,  by 
means  of  a  law  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
approved  in  1868  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

I  do  not  offer  these  suggestions  from  any  belief 
that  the  evils  Ireland  is  now  suffering  could  be 
cured  by  adopting  them.  These  evils  are  in  my 
opinion  the  natural  fruits  of  unwise  legislation,  and 
of  inefficient  administration  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  during  many  years,  and  do  not  admit  of  a 
speedy  remedy.  The  most  to  be  hoped  for  from 
anything  that  could  now  be  done,  would  be  to 
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check  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  are  now 
tending  to  increase  the  existing  evils,  and  to  give 
facilities  for  the  gradual,  though  it  must  be  a 
slow,  restoration  of  a  more  healthy  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  both  these  ways  I  venture  to  think 
the  course  I  have  suggested  would  be  useful.  One 
of  the  worst  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation 
as  to  land,  and  of  his  entire  abandonment  in  1881 
of  principles,  which  in  1870  he  had  represented  as 
of  vital  importance,  has  been  that  all  feeling  of 
security  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  existing  law, 
and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  that 
law  confers,  has  been  destroyed.  While  this  sense 
of  insecurity  continues,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  agri¬ 
cultural  or  industrial  improvement  on  the  scale  the 
country  requires,  or  to  expect  the  tenantry  to 
settle  down  to  the  steady  work  of  cultivating  their 
farms  instead  of  joining  in  political  agitation  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  additional  share  of  their 
landlord’s  property.  Hence  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
population  that  there  will  be  no  more  tinkering  of 
the  land  laws  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  fresh 
advantages  on  the  tenants  at  the  expense  of  their 
landlords,  and  that  the  performance  of  their  con- 
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tracts,  both  by  landlords  and  by  tenants,  will  be 
enforced  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  de¬ 
claration  in  1870,  that,  from  the  moment  his 
measure  of  that  year  was  passed,  “  every  Irish¬ 
man,  small  or  great,  must  be  absolutely  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  contract  into  which  he  enters.” 

I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
refusing  fresh  concessions,  and  still  more  in  enforcing 
the  payment  by  tenants  of  even  the  reduced  rents 
they  are  still  bound  to  pay,  the  cry  raised  against 
what  are  asserted  to  be  the  excessive  rents  de¬ 
manded  for  land  in  Ireland,  and  against  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  evictions,  has  been  too  successful  among 
English  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Severe  pressure  is  likely  in  consequence  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  propose  to  Parliament  some  further 
concessions  in  favour  of  Irish  tenants,  and  to  abstain 
from  giving  that  firm  and  uncompromising  support 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  in  carrying  its  processes 
into  effect,  which  they  have  a  right  to  look  for. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  some,  and  perhaps  not 
a  very  small  number,  even  of  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  usually  support  the 
government,  may  oppose  the  policy  of  maintaining 
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the  lav/  as  it  stands,  and  of  resolutely  enforcing 
obedience  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  rents  are  too 
high,  and  are  justly  denounced  by  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Parnell  as  “  impossible.”  Yet  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  Irish  rents  have  been  unduly 
high,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  evidence  the  other 
way.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  proposing  his  Land  Bill 
of  1 88 1,  said  “  that  it  was  unusual  in  Ireland  to 
exact  what  in  England  would  have  been  considered 
a  full  and  fair  commercial  rent,”  and  among  per¬ 
sons  well  skilled  in  agriculture,  both  English  and 
foreign,  who  have  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  its  real  condition, 
there  has  been  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  rents  paid  in  Ireland  are  consi¬ 
derably  lower  than  those  which  are  charged  in 
England  for  land  of  similar  quality.  A  more 
conclusive  proof  that  land  is  not  let  at  extravagant 
rents  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
tenant-right  of  farms  habitually  sells  at  a  high 
price.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  a  new  tenant  pays 
to  the  previous  holder  of  a  farm  a  large  sum  for  the 
right  of  succeeding  him  as  its  occupier  at  the  same 
rent,  this  implies  that  the  new  tenant  must  consider 
the  farm  to  be  worth  not  only  the  rent  due  to  the 
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landlord,  but  also  what  is  equivalent  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  rent  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  money 
paid  for  tenant-right.  From  the  accounts  of  sales 
of  tenant-right,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers,  we  learn  that  large  sums  are  con¬ 
stantly  paid  for  tenant-right ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  tenant-right  has  been  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  property  still  left  to  the  land¬ 
lord  would  bring.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  even 
in  the  counties  where  the  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  rents  has  been  most  determined,  and  in  this  time 
of  agricultural  depression,  there  are  few  if  any 
farms  of  which  the  tenants  could  not,  if  they 
wished  it,  get  a  substantial  price  for  their  tenant- 
right. 

If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  Irish  rents  are  not 
usually  too  high,  since  tenants  are  almost  always 
to  be  found  willing  to  pay  more  for  any  farms  that 
are  to  be  had  than  the  rents  due  to  the  landlords. 
I  may  also  remark  (though  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  so)  that,  in  judging  whether  the  rent  payable 
to  a  landlord  is  reasonable  or  otherwise,  no  account 
can  be  taken  of  what  the  tenant  has  to  pay  in 
addition  to  his  rent  as  interest  on  the  money  he 
has  given  to  a  previous  occupier  for  his  tenant- 
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right.  The  actual  holder  of  a  farm  may  have 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  tenant  who  held 
it  before  him,  but  the  landlord  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  his  having  done  so,  nor  does  his 
having  made  such  a  bad  bargain  confer  upon 
the  tenant  the  slightest  claim  for  a  reduction 
of  rent.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  rents 
were  not  too  high  a  few  years  ago,  but  that 
the  great  fall  of  prices  has  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  that  they  should  now  be  paid  without 
large  reductions.  In  reply,  it  may  be  observed 
that  very  large  reductions  of  rent  have  been  made 
or  offered  by  almost  all  Irish  landlords  to  tenants 
willing  to  pay  just  and  reasonable  demands  upon 
them.  In  Ireland,  also,  there  is,  as  in  England 
and  Scotland,  a  practical  security  against  landlords 
insisting  upon  higher  rents  than  their  farms  are 
fairly  worth,1  because,  if  they  do,  the  farms  are 
thrown  upon  their  hands,  and  cannot  be  re-let 
without  loss.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for 
again  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  state  for  the 
regulation  of  rents,  and  we  ought  to  be  warned 
against  doing  so  by  the  results  of  the  Act  of  1881. 
The  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  that  Act  by  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  has  so  clearly  de- 
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monstrated  the  great  amount  of  injustice  that  was 
done  by  decreeing  judicial  rents,  that  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  repeating  the  mistake  committed 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  determine  rents  by 
authority. 

I  have  mentioned  that  there  is  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  action  of 
the  government  if  it  should  resolutely  use  its 
power  to  support  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  when 
individuals  make  what  is  considered  a  harsh  use  of 
their  legal  rights,  and  when,  in  consequence,  re¬ 
sistance  is  offered  to  the  execution  of  the  legal 
processes  by  which  these  rights  are  to  be  enforced, 
the  government  is  justified  in  withholding  its 
effectual  aid  for  overcoming  this  resistance.  This 
opinion  is  held  more  especially  with  regard  to 
evictions,  and  the  government  has  been  some¬ 
times  greatly  blamed  for  employing  the  force  at 
its  disposal  to  support  the  sheriff  and  his  officers 
in  carrying  into  effect  what  are  called  cruel  evic¬ 
tions.  A  very  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 
Eviction  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  only  mode  of 
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enforcing  legal  claims  on  the  occupiers  of  land, 
whether  these  claims  are  made  by  landlords 
against  their  tenants,  or  by  mortgagees  against  the 
owners  of  land.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  settle  by  law  in  what  cases  a  right  to  evict 
shall  be  given,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  guard  against  injustice  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  I  believe  that  no  fault  can  fairly  be  found 
with  the  existing  law  of  Ireland  as  sanctioning 
unjust  evictions,  but  if  there  is  any  such  fault 
in  the  law  it  is  for  Parliament  to  correct  it; 
while  the  law  continues  what  it  is,  whenever 
it  is  shown  that  the  right  to  evict  has  been 
created  by  the  default  of  a  holder  of  land  to 
meet  his  legal  obligations,  the  proper  court  of 
law  is  bound,  on  the  application  of  the  person 
entitled  to  ask  for  eviction,  to  issue  the  necessary 
process  foi  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  court  has 
no  light  to  exercise  any  discretion  on  the  subject ; 
its  duty  is  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  person 
v  ho  applies  to  it  is,  or  is  not,  entitled  to  obtain 
the  process  he  asks  for,  and,  if  he  is,  to  issue  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  if  this  process  is  resisted,  it 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  all  its  power  to  put  down  such 
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resistance,  and  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law. 
Neither  the  court  of  law  to  which  application  has 
been  made,  nor  the  executive  government,  has  the 
smallest  right  to  refuse  its  assistance  to  a  claimant 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  acting  harshly  in  pressing 
his  legal  claims.  A  landlord  may  he  acting  harshly, 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  expose  him  to  just 
reproach,  but  other  creditors  may  also  be  guilty  of 
cruelty  in  pressing  their  claims  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  constitutional,  or 
even  of  any  regular,  government,  if  the  courts  of 
law  were  to  claim  the  power  of  refusing  to  any 
man  the  means  of  enforcing  his  legal  rights  because 
they  appeared  to  be  harshly  exercised.  The  duty 
of  the  executive  government  is  no  less  clear  in 
this  matter  than  that  of  the  courts  of  law ;  it  is  not 
entitled  to  assume  an  arbitrary  power  of  declining 
to  use  the  force  at  its  disposal  to  put  down 
resistance  to  the  law,  because  it  disapproves  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  put  the  law  in  motion ; 
it  is  bound  in  all  cases  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  to  protect  those  who  are  charged 
with  its  execution.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  plain  duty  of  the  government  has  not 
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always  been  practically  recognised  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  formidable  height,  to  which  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness  has  now  reached  there,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  first  displays  were  not 
met  with  sufficient  promptness  and  determination. 

The  land  question  is  so  justly  considered  to  be 
the  main  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with  in  trying  to 
raise  Ireland  from  its  present  unhappy  condition, 
that  the  policy  on  the  subject  I  have  ventured  to 
recommend  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  The  position 
in  which  tenants  now  stand  towards  their  land¬ 
lords  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  exceedingly  bad 
one,  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
natural  to  conclude  that  some  distinct  measure  for 
improving  it  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  policy  which 
would  substantially  consist  in  abstaining  from  any 
further  alteration  of  the  law  which  now  deter¬ 
mines  the  respective  rights  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  in  firmly  enforcing  these  rights  as  so 
determined.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  no  new 
change  of  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  tenure 
of  land  could  be  attempted  without  raising  difficult 
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questions  as  to  how  far  rights  conferred  by  recent 
legislation  can  justly  be  interfered  with,  and 
whether  any  redress  is  due  to  those  whose  rights 
have  been  improperly  invaded.  Attempting  a 
further  change  would  have  the  additional  incon¬ 
venience  of  tending  to  check  the  growing  up  of 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  any  new  law 
which  Parliament  might  enact,  or  of  that  now  in 
force,  on  this  difficult  subject.  The  recurrence  of 
changes  in  laws  affecting  rights  of  property  is 
always  attended  with  inconvenience,  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  these  changes,  from  the  appre¬ 
hension  they  excite  as  to  what  may  follow.  No 
small  part  of  the  evils  caused  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1 88 1  arose  from  its  reversing,  on  various  impor¬ 
tant  points,  the  provisions  deliberately  adopted  in 
the  previous  Act  of  1870,  and  thus  proving  that,  in 
legislating  on  this  question  so  deeply  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  Parliament  had  not 
been  guided  by  any  well-considered  principles  or 
fixity  of  purpose. 

The  above  reasons  for  not  disturbing  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  in  1881,  objectionable  as  it 
was,  and  mischievous  as  its  operation  has  proved, 
do  not  apply  to  the  proposal  that  an  Act  should 
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be  passed  giving  power  to  the  parties  concerned 
to  revert,  in  cases  where  they  think  fit  to  do  so, 
to  the  simple  principle  of  contract  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  terms  on  which  land  is  to  be  held, 
with  provisions  also  for  giving  facilities,  which  do 
not  now  exist,  for  making  and  registering  agree¬ 
ments  for  that  purpose.  It  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  after  a  time  this  power  might  be 
somewhat  extensively  used  by  farmers  in  order  to 
obtain  assistance  from  their  landlords,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  expect,  in  improving  their 
land.  Even  if  the  small  holders,  for  whose  benefit 
the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  were  designed,  should 
not  be  inclined  to  give  up  any  advantages  they 
may  hope  to  derive  from  these  Acts,  for  the  sake 
of  the  benefit  they  might  obtain  by  making  new 
agreements  with  their  landlords,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the 
larger  farmers  by  affording  them  greater  facilities 
than  they  now  enjoy  for  entering  into  agreements 
with  their  landlords,  and  for  having  these  agree¬ 
ments  registered  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
subsequent  dispute.  I  must  add  that,  while  I  by 
no  means  despair  that  by  degrees  a  better  state  of 
the  relations  between  different  classes  of  the 
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population  of  Ireland  may  be  restored,  if,  for  the 
future,  no  attempts  are  made  to  relieve  by  un¬ 
sound  legislation  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
others  from  difficulties  it  may  have  to  contend 
with,  and  if  order  and  security  can  be  established, 
still  I  fear  many  years  must  go  by  before  the  evils 
that  have  been  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
policy  pursued  since  the  close  of  1868  can  be 
repaired.  We  must  also  expect  that  the  grievous 
distress  now  prevailing  among  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel 
will,  from  the  same  causes,  be  felt  also  on  the 
other,  and  probably  still  more  severely.  English 
and  Scotch  farmers  have  generally  been  able  to  do 
something  towards  meeting  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  by  the  greater  use  of 
machinery  and  of  improved  implements,  and  by 
changes  in  their  system  of  cultivation,  to  make  it 
less  costly  and  more  productive;  but  it  is  much 
less  easy  for  Irish  farmers,  with  their  generally 
small  holdings,  to  meet  the  pressure  of  bad  times 
in  this  manner.  Many  Irish  farmers  are  likely  to 
find  the  competition,  both  of  foreign  produce,  and 
of  that  raised  in  England  and  Scotland  by  agricul¬ 
turists  of  greater  skill  and  placed  in  more  favour- 
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able  circumstances,  too  severe  for  them  to 
encounter  with  success.  Possibly,  however,  this 
may  not  in  the  end  prove  to  be  a  misfortune ;  it 
may  bring  about  a  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
smallest  farms,  and  thus  render  it  practicable  to 
adopt  better  means  of  cultivation,  and  may  also 
drive  a  part  of  the  population  to  seek  their  liveli¬ 
hood  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

Having  thus  explained  (most  imperfectly  as  I 
am  aware)  how  I  think  the  land  question  ought  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  one 
or  two  other  suggestions  which  have  been  offered 
for  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  I  will 
begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
emigration.  Many  persons  insist  strongly  on  the 
expediency  of  looking  to  emigration  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  affording  relief  to  distress 
in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  what  are  called  the 
congested  districts.  I  do  not  doubt  the  import¬ 
ance  of  emigration  as  a  resource  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  find  the  means  of  earning  a  fairly 
good  livelihood  at  home,  but  I  also  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  much  evil  would  result 
from  attempting  to  promote  it  by  sending  out 
emigrants  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  govern- 
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ment  can  do  much  to  promote  successful  emigra¬ 
tion  by  enforcing  proper  regulations  to  prevent 
abuses  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  on 
board  of  emigrant  ships,  and  also  by  inducing  the 
colonial  authorities  to  assist  emigrants,  who  go  to 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  by  information 
and  advice.  But  if  it  attempts  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  defray  the  cost  of  sending  out  emigrants, 
very  mischievous  results  will  follow,  and  the 
amount  of  emigration  that  takes  place  will  be 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased.  This  was 
the  conclusion  come  to,  after  much  anxious  consi¬ 
deration,  by  the  government  of  Lord  John  Russell 
at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  caused  by  the 
potatoe  disease.  During  that  great  calamity, 
emigration  on  a  large  scale  from  Ireland  was  far 
more  needed  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  success 
of  the  policy  then  pursued  affords  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  now  adopting  an  opposite  one. 
Some  account  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Cabinet  of  that  day  to  decide  against  applying  to 
Parliament  for  any  grant  of  money  for  carrying 
out  emigrants,  and  of  the  good  results  of  the 
course  which  was  taken,  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  essay  in  an  extract  from  an  article  I  con- 
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tributed  to  the  “ Nineteenth  Century  Review”  for 
September  1883.* 

I  have  now  to  turn  to  another  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Two  or  three  years  ago  some 
conspicuous  opponents  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  project  of 
Home  Rule  qualified  their  opposition  to  it  by  ex¬ 
pressing  their  willingness  to  consider  any  reasonable 
plan  for  giving  greater  powers  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Irish  people.  Lately  we  have  heard  less 
of  this  notion,  but  I  fear  it  has  not  been  abandoned, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  so  full  of  danger  that 
I  must  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  point  out  that  the  Irish  people 
have  already  very  large  powers  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  grand  juries,  the  municipalities,  the 
boards  of  guardians,  and  of  commissioners  for  the 
improvement  of  harbours,  have  ample  authority 
for  the  management  of  local  concerns.  The 
organisation  of  local  authorities  is  certainly  not 
less  complete  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  These 
bodies  may  or  may  not  require  reform ;  that  is  a 
question  on  which  I  have  no  wish  to  express  an 
opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  local  bodies,  formed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  similar  bodies  in  this  country,  and  exercising 
*  See  note  B.  at  the  end. 
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functions  of  the  same  description.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  asserted,  as  it  so  often  is,  that  a  greater 
power  of  self-government  in  local  affairs  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Irish  people.  If  it  only  means 
that  a  more  popular  character  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  existing  authorities,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
demand  being  at  least  fairly  considered  with  the 
view  of  making  any  change  which,  on  due  inquiry, 
may  be  found  expedient,  though,  looking  to  the 
accounts  which  are  published  of  the  proceedings 
in  some  town  councils  and  boards  of  guardians,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  for  the  present,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  advisable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  greater  power  of  local  self-government  by 
giving  a  more  popular  character  to  these  bodies. 
This,  however,  is  probably  not  what  is  intended 
by  the  very  vague  demand  I  have  referred  to. 
Those  by  whom  it  is  put  forward  rather  con¬ 
template,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  their  language, 
the  creation  of  some  kind  of  representative  council 
exercising  a  limited  control  over  the  local  affairs  of 
Ireland  generally,  or  else  (as  apparently  others 
would  prefer)  separate  councils  for  each  of  its 
four  provinces. 
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If  this  is  really  what  is  meant,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  those,  who  regard  Mr.  Parnell’s 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  as  one  that  ought  to  be 
strenuously  resisted,  can  look  favourably  on  any 
project  for  creating  either  a  single  representative 
council  for  all  Ireland,  or  four  separate  ones 
for  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  A 
single  council  for  all  Ireland  (and  the  same  remark 
would  apply,  though  with  less  force,  to  provincial 
councils),  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  would  assuredly  become 
a  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  action  of 
the  executive  government.  It  would  be  in  vain 
strictly  to  limit  the  powers  of  such  a  council ;  it 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  town  councils  of 
Dublin  and  some  other  towns,  and  of  some  boards 
of  guardians,  by  passing  resolutions  condemning 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  giving  its  support 
by  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  the  revolutionary 
designs  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  But  with¬ 
out  dwelling  on  this  point,  though  there  is  so  much 
to  be  said  upon  it,  I  would  observe  that  I  have  never 
yet  heard  any  intelligible  statement  as  to  what  is 
to  be  the  business  entrusted  to  a  new  authority 
for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  In  order  to 
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give  this  new  authority  anything  to  do,  some  of 
the  business  now  managed  by  the  various  strictly 
local  bodies  I  have  mentioned  must  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  or  else  Parliament  must  make  over  to 
this  new  authority  some  of  the  functions  it  has 
hitherto  kept  in  its  own  hands.  But  to  withdraw 
from  town  councils,  boards  of  guardians,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  any  of  their  duties  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  them  to  some  more  central  autho¬ 
rity,  would  be  the  very  reverse  of  extending  the 
system  of  local  self-government,  and  would  be  a 
change  greatly  for  the  worse.  With  regard  to 
Parliament,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  its  func¬ 
tions  but  one  (which  I  shall  presently  consider) 
could  with  advantage  be  given  up  by  it,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  different  authority.  Its  two  important 
duties  of  legislation,  and  of  control  over  the  public 
purse,  could  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  divided 
without  manifest  inconvenience  and  damage  to 
the  public  interest.  The  laws  which  regulate 
men's  relations  with  each  other  in  private  life 
ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  much  inconvenience  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  United  States  from  the  diversity 
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of  the  laws  of  the  different  states  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  subjects,  especially  as  to  marriage  and  divorce. 
We  have  some  experience  of  this  inconvenience 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  diversity  of  the  law 
in  its  different  divisions  has  caused  much  injustice 
and  very  cruel  hardship  to  innocent  persons.  But 
with  this  exception,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  matter  on  which  differences  in  the  laws  are 
now  a  source  of  serious  inconvenience  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
statesmen  and  lawyers  have  been  endeavourin0, 
gradually  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  in  new  legislation  the  same  laws  are 
as  a  general  rule  made  applicable  to  both.  Any 
division  of  the  legislative  authority  which  is  now 
vested  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  highly  inexpedient.  A  division  of  the 
authority  now  exercised  by  Parliament  in  matters 
ot  finance,  and  the  establishment  of  separate 
national  treasuries  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  would  be  even  more  to  be  deprecated ; 
but  the  objections  to  any  scheme  of  that  kind  are 
so  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  des¬ 
cribe  them. 
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I  have  said  that  there  is  one  part  of  the  duties 
of  Parliament  which  I  think  it  might,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  make  over  to  another  authority ;  I  refer  to 
what  is  called  its  “  private  business.”  Very  soon 
after  I  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  now  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  I  formed 
the  opinion,  which  I  have  never  since  abandoned, 
though  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  substantial 
support  for  it,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  the  duties  of  Parliament  is  discharged  is  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  that  it  ought  to  be  altered.  It  has 
been  much  more  unsatisfactory  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  in  the  Lords,  for  the  Upper  House 
has  been  content  to  leave  a  large  discretionary 
power,  which  has  been  a  great  check  upon  abuses, 
in  the  hands  of  its  successive  chairmen  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  this  power  has  in  general  been  well 
exercised,  though  it  must  be  confessed  sometimes 
rather  arbitrarily.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  parlia¬ 
mentary  life  the  manner  in  which  private  business 
was  managed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
nothing  short  of  a  scandal.  The  committees  on 
private  bills  were  not  constituted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  entitle  them  to  public  confidence,  and  their 
decisions  were  not  accepted,  as  they  now  have 
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been  for  many  years,  as  practically  binding  upon 
the  House  except  in  special  cases.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  House  itself  was  often  called 
upon  to  decide  on  the  passing  or  rejection  of 
private  bills  on  which  very  large  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  were  at  stake,  and,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  more  than  a  very  few  members  should  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  projects  for 
public  works  and  other  measures  which  require  to 
be  authorised  by  private  bills,  votes  for  or  against 
them  were  chiefly  determined  by  canvass  and 
solicitation,  which  were  carried  on  with  extreme 
eagerness.  I  remember  when  one  of  the  bills 
relating  to  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  was 
before  the  House,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
gain  of  advantages  of  very  great  money  value  by 
one  or  other  of  two  contending  parties  depended 
on  its  passing,  there  was  as  energetic  a  “  whip,” 
and  as  large  an  attendance  of  members,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  House,  as  if  some  great  political 
question  were  going  to  be  decided.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  solicitation  for  votes  every  kind  of  influence 
had  been  used,  without  stint,  by  both  parties. 

The  worst  of  the  old  abuses  have  been  got  rid 
of  by  successive  changes  that  have  been  made 
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by  both  Houses  in  their  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  of  private  legislation,  and  especially  by 
the  system  of  referring  contested  bills  to  small 
select  committees  with  specially  chosen  chairmen. 
Still,  the  reform  that  has  been  accomplished  is 
very  far  from  being  complete ;  the  present  system, 
though  a  great  improvement  on  what  formerly 
existed,  still  fails  to  provide  that  questions  of 
so  much  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  such  extreme 
national  importance,  as  some  of  those  that  come 
before  committees  on  bills  relating  to  railways 
and  public  works,  shall  be  submitted  for  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  really  competent  authority.  The 
knowledge  required  for  forming  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  on  these  questions  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  majority  of  members  of  either  House  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess  it.  Parliamentary 
committees  on  private  bills,  are  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  unequal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  them,  and 
the  more  so  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  constituted.  These  committees,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  only  formed  to  consider  a  par¬ 
ticular  bill,  or  group  of  bills,  which  is  referred  to 
them.  When  they  have  finished  the  work  thus 
assigned  to  them  the  committees  are  dissolved, 
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and  thus  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  by 
their  members  are,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  for  the 
future.  The  country  thus  loses  the  advantage  it 
would  derive  from  having  the  very  important 
branch  of  its  business  relating  to  railways  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  gain  experience  in  performing 
it  by  regular  and  constant  practice.  Another  very 
inconvenient  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  per¬ 
manent  authority  to  deal  with  this  business  is 
that  it  deprives  the  measures  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  of  the  consistency  required  for  their 
success.  If  a  bill  is  brought  before  Parliament  to 
carry  forward  some  general  scheme  of  which 
the  commencement  may  have  been  sanctioned 
perhaps  after  a  long  and  costly  contest,  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  happens  that  a  committee  composed  of 
the  same  members  is  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  the 
original  design  shall  be  sanctioned.  In  general, 
the  new  committee  consists  of  members  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  former 
one,  and  of  its  reasons  for  the  conclusion  it 
may  have  come  to.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  committee  of  one  year  practi¬ 
cally  to  reverse  the  decision  of  a  former  one, 
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sometimes  without  even  being  aware  that  it  is 
doing  so. 

The  public  suffers  from  this  in  two  ways. 
Much  money  is  wasted  by  needless  changes 
of  views  in  the  progress  of  schemes,  as,  for 
instance,  a  railway  company  may  have  obtained 
authority  for  constructing  a  railway,  which  is 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  communication  in  a  certain 
district,  but  when,  in  a  following  year,  it  asks  for 
powers  to  carry  forward  the  line  it  has  begun,  or 
to  make  some  branch  in  connection  with  it,  a  new 
committee  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  refuse  it  the  powers  it  asks  for,  and  may 
perhaps  even  practically  hand  over  the  traffic  of 
the  district  to  a  rival  company.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  things  of  this 
sort  have  repeatedly  happened,  with  much  waste 
of  money  as  well  as  failures  in  securing  for  various 
districts  the  best  arrangements  that  might  have 
been  made  for  giving  them  the  advantage  of  rail¬ 
way  communication.  Perhaps  still  more  injury 
has  been  done,  and  a  larger  amount  of  public 
money  has  been  wasted,  by  the  existing  system  of 
private  bill  legislation  in  another  way.  It  is  well 
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known  that  the  sum  of  money  which,  during  the 
present  reign,  has  been  expended  in  fighting  rail¬ 
way  bills  and  other  bills  for  public  works  of 
various  kinds  before  parliamentary  committees,  is 
enormous.  The  loss  must,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
fall  upon  the  public,  which  is  also  injured  by  the 
demoralising  effects  of  so  much  costly  litigation  and 
of  contests  which,  from  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
their  results,  and  the  very  large  pecuniary  interests 
at  stake,  are  apt  to  become  of  a  gambling  character. 
This  costly  litigation  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
uncertainty  which  now  prevails  as  to  whether  the 
views  adopted  by  Parliament  in  one  session  will 
be  adhered  to  in  another.  Its  being  known  that  if 
a  defeated  project  is  again  brought  forward  in  a 
new  session  it  will  be  referred  to  a  different  com¬ 
mittee  from  that  which  had  rejected  it,  encourages 
the  promoters  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  carry 
their  point.  Thus  it  happens  that  what  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  question  is  sometimes  brought 
before  Parliament  more  than  once,  and  I  believe 
occasionally  even  more  than  twice  or  thrice. 

These  considerations,  so  long  ago  as  when  I  was 
still  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  led  me 
to  form  a  strong  opinion,  to  which  I  still  adhere, 
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that  a  much  larger  and  more  complete  change  in 
the  system  of  private  legislation  than  has  3ret  been 
attempted,  is  required.  Such  a  change  might,  I 
believe,  be  best  accomplished  by  forming  a  per¬ 
manent  body  of  a  quasi  judicial  character  to  deal 
with  the  subjects  on  which  private  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  required.  All  applications  for  such 
powers  as  are  conferred  by  these  Acts  might  be 
considered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  body  of  this 
kind,  and  their  decisions,  in  the  form  of  “  provi¬ 
sional  orders,”  might  afterwards  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  Parliament.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  arrangement  is  already  in  existence.  On 
the  application  of  the  parties  concerned,  “pro¬ 
visional  orders  ”  are  submitted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  are  now 
in  many  cases  substituted  with  great  advantage, 
and,  with  a  very  large  saving  of  expense,  for 
the  private  Acts  formerly  required  to  give  the 
necessary  authority  for  various  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  But,  though  much  good  has  been  done  by 
withdrawing  from  Parliament  the  original  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  certain  class  of  applications  for 
special  powers,  and  leaving  to  it  only  the  duty  of 
confirming,  or  of  refusing  to  confirm,  provisional 
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orders  prepared  by  a  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  require  to 
be  greatly  modified  if  it  were  extended  to  the 
more  important  and  often-contested  applications 
for  parliamentary  powers,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  in  which  authority  is  sought  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  or  canals.  If  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  projects  of  this  kind,  together  with 
what  in  general  would  be  the  virtual  decision  upon 
them,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  any  authority  outside  of 
Parliament,  it  ought  to  be  to  some  strong  and 
independent  tribunal. 

On  this  point  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Sir  R.  Peel  to  improve  the  system  of  railway 
legislation  is  instructive.  From  a  sense  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  business  was 
done  by  parliamentary  committees  with  regard  to 
railway  schemes,  he  obtained  in  1844  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  for  an  arrangement  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  railway  bills  should  be  submitted  to 
a  preliminary  inquiry  by  committees  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  that 
department  was  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  conversant  with  railway  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  meant  that  its  reports  on 
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projected  railways  should  serve  to  guide  parlia¬ 
mentary  committees  in  deciding  on  the  bills 
brought  before  them.  This  scheme  broke  down, 
because  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  rival 
railway  projects  failed  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  soon  came  to  have  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  them  by  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  this  happened.  The  committees  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  not  strong  enough  for  the  difficult 
task  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  was  still  more 
fatal  to  their  authority  than  their  want  of  strength, 
that  they  conducted  their  inquiries  in  private  by 
hearing  what  rival  projectors  had  to  say  in  favour 
of  their  schemes,  without  the  presence  of  their 
opponents.  These  faults,  and  the  disapproval  with 
which  some  of  the  reports  were  justly  received, 
naturally  led  to  doubts  being  generally  entertained, 
not  only  as  to  the  good  judgment,  but  as  to  the 
fairness,  of  the  decisions  of  these  committees. 
But,  though  Sir  R.  Peel’s  scheme  was  thus  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  sound  in  principle, 
and  the  faults  which  caused  its  failure  are  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  easy  correction.  There  certainly 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  constituting  a  tribunal, 
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more  competent  from  knowledge  and  experience 
than  average  select  committees  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  to  consider  and  decide  on  contested 
bills  for  the  construction  of  railways,  and  for  the 
other  purposes  which  are  answered  by  private  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  such 
a  properly  constituted  tribunal  should  not  hear 
counsel  and  witnesses  for  and  against  proposed 
bills  in  the  same  public  manner  as  committees. 
Fees  not  higher  than  those  now  paid  on  the 
passing  of  private  Acts  of  Parliament  would  pro¬ 
bably  produce  an  income  large  enough  to  pay 
suitable  salaries  to  a  sufficient  number  of  able  men 
to  constitute  the  proposed  tribunal.  Arrange¬ 
ments  might  easily  be  made  for  distributing  its 
members  into  separate  committees,  which  might 
sit  at  the  same  time  in  this  manner,  and  also 
during  as  large  a  part  of  the  year  as  the  courts  of 
law,  so  that  no  very  formidable  number  of  persons 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  tribunal. 

By  devolving  to  a  body  of  this  kind  the  chief 
labour  of  dealing  with  applications  for  private 
bills,  Parliament  would  obtain  great  relief,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  give  up  no  real  authority 
which  it  now  exercises.  That  authority,  under  the 
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present  system,  is  practically  limited  to  its  entrust¬ 
ing  to  a  small  number  of  its  members  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  important  questions  submitted  to 
select  committees  on  private  bills,  the  House 
itself  not  interfering  with  their  decisions  except  in 
the  very  rare  cases  where  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  wrong  conclusion  has  been 
come  to ;  in  such  cases  either  House  is  occasionally 
asked  to  send  the  question  back  for  re-considera¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  same,  or  by  a  fresh  committee. 
As  it  is  proposed  that  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal 
should  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  in  the  form  of 
provisional  orders  requiring  their  confirmation, 
the  existing  power  of  calling  for  the  re-consideration 
of  any  decision,  which  there  may  be  strong  grounds 
for  believing  to  be  wrong,  would  not  be  interfered 
with.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
original  inquiry  would  be  entrusted  to  a  tribunal 
of  experienced  men  selected  for  their  fitness  for 
the  special  duty  assigned  to  them,  instead  of  to  a 
small  number  of  peers  or  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  chosen  in  general,  rather  because 
their  services  are  available  amidst  the  many 
demands  on  the  time  of  all  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  than  on  account  of  their  having  any 
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peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  imposed  upon 
them.* 

I  fear  this  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
Parliament  might,  as  I  believe,  be  relieved  from 
labour  for  which  it  is  unfit,  while  an  important 
part  of  its  work  would  be  more  efficiently 
performed,  will  be  considered  both  tedious  and 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
but  I  have  had  what  I  think  sufficient  reasons 
for  entering  into  it.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
affords  just  ground  for  complaint  to  Ireland  that 
private  bills  relating  to  that  country  have  to  be 
considered  at  Westminster  instead  of  in  Dublin ; 
but  I  also  believe  this  to  be  the  only  matter  on 


*  Since  these  sentences  were  written  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  debate  in  February  1885  on  Mr.  Craig  Sellar’s  bill 
for  altering  the  present  system  of  private  legislation.  I  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  bill  had  been  proposed  and  rejected,  but,  though 
it  was  rejected,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
had  no  defenders,  and  that  Mr.  Craig  Sellar  was  able  to  bring 
forward  very  strong  arguments,  supported  by  high  authorities,  for 
the  change  he  proposed,  which,  in  principle,  was  the  same  with 
that  which  I  have  suggested.  The  two  proposals,  however,  differ 
in  some  important  particulars,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Craig  Sellar  would  have  retained  more  of  the  formalities  now 
required  in  passing  private  bills  than  would  have  been  of  real  use 
under  his  suggested  arrangement,  while  they  would  have 
materially  diminished  the  benefit  it  would  have  conferred  on  the 
applicants  for  parliamentary  powers. 
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which  the  Imperial  Parliament  retains  in  its  own 
hands  powers  which  ought  rather  to  be  made  over 
to  an  Irish  authority.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
most  important  for  my  argument  to  show  that  the 
remedy  for  this  grievance  ought  to  be  sought,  not 
in  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  in  a 
different  direction.  An  Irish  Parliament  would 
not  be  more  fit  than  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
found  to  be  for  the  duty  of  dealing  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  those  powers  which  are  conferred  by 
private  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland,  as  in  this 
country,  applications  of  this  kind  ought,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  authority  of 
a  quasi  judicial  character,  and  there  would  not 
only  be  no  reason  for  objecting  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  tribunal  in  Dublin,  but  very  strong 
reasons  for  doing  so.  It  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  impair  the  unity  of  the  Imperial  legis¬ 
lature  and  government,  and  it  would  be  a  gain, 
both  in  economy  and  convenience,  to  all  who  seek 
for  parliamentary  powers  in  Ireland  to  have  their 
applications  considered  in  that  country.* 

*  A  question  would  arise  (if  it  were  proposed  to  adopt  the 
general  scheme  for  withdrawing  the  first  consideration  of  private 
bills  from  Parliament)  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  separate 
tribunal  for  this  duty  for  Scotland  as  well  as  for  Ireland?  In 
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In  declaring  a  strong  opinion  against  the  sur¬ 
render  by  Parliament  of  any  of  its  authority  over 
Ireland  to  a  new  representative  body  in  that 
country,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  express 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  government 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now,  and 
has  long  been,  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that,  both  before  and  since  the  Union, 
Ireland  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  evil 
influence  that  English  party  politics  have  exercised 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In  the  preceding 
pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of 
the  instances  in  which,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union  up  to  the  present  time,  party  interests 
and  party  spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel 
have  prevented  the  timely  adoption  of  much- 
needed  measures  of  improvement  on  the  other. 
There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  producing 
further  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  or  in  showing 
that  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  did  not  begin 

some  respects  this  would  be  useful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
interests  of  railway  companies  in  England  and  in  Scotland  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other  that  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  having  railway  bills  for  the  two  divisions  of  Great 
Britain  considered  by  different  authorities.  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  essay  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  discussing  it  here. 
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with  the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  but  that,  before  that  measure  was 
adopted,  Ireland  suffered  perhaps  even  more  from 
the  cause  I  have  referred  to  than  it  did  afterwards, 
until  about  twenty  years  ago.  Within  that  time 
the  evil  has  been  greatly  aggravated ;  though 
party  spirit,  and  the  endeavours  of  parties  to  use 
Irish  questions  for  party  purposes,  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the 
administration  of  Irish  affairs  for  a  very  long  time, 
this  abuse  had  never  previously  reached  to  nearly 
the  same  height  that  it  has  done  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  his  attack  on  the  Conservative 
Administration  of  1868  on  Irish  grounds.  The 
opening  of  that  attack  was  the  beginning  of  a  time 
in  which,  far  more  than  previously,  we  find  the 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  Irish  questions 
of  supreme  importance  have  been  dealt  with  not 
under  the  guidance  of  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
true  welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it, 
but  rather  of  a  hope  that  these  questions  might  be 
used  successfully  to  gain  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State.  For  the  reasons  I  have  given  above,  I 
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consider  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  been  by  far  the 
greatest  culprit  in  this  matter;  but  still  his  op¬ 
ponents  cannot,  I  hold,  be  absolved  from  a 
considerable  share  of  blame  with  regard  to  it. 
Much  responsibility  rests  with  them  for  their 
conduct,  more  especially  as  to  the  Church  question, 
as  to  the  legislation  respecting  land,  and  above  all 
as  to  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
representative  system  by  which  a  predominance, 
or  rather  almost  a  monopoly,  of  political  power 
has  been  given  to  a  part  of  the  Irish  people,  who, 
from  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  from  their 
being  so  easily  led  to  follow  blindly  the  very 
worst  advisers,  are  peculiarly  unfit  for  its  exercise. 
Passing  by,  however,  as  of  little  consequence,  the 
question  as  to  what  degree  of  blame  may  justly  be 
imputed  to  different  parties  and  to  different 
statesmen,  what  demands  our  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  which  must,  I  think,  be  almost 
universally  admitted,  that  Ireland  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  demoralised  by  all  that  has  happened  in 
the  years  I  have  been  speaking  of.  So  great  is 
this  demoralisation,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
is  now  so  deplorable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  a 
feeling  of  despair  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
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raised  from  this  condition  to  one  of  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  about  such  a  change  for  the  better  ;  first, 
that  the  law,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  firmly 
and  effectually  enforced  ;  and  secondly,  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  adopted  in  order  that  the 
amendments  which  may  be  required  in  the  law 
may  be  made  more  wisely  than  heretofore,  and 
not  at  the  dictates  of  ignorant  clamour,  or  with  a 
view  to  party  interests.  Of  these  two  requisites 
for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  the  first  is  the  most 
important.  It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that 
the  general  poverty  of  the  population  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Irish  discontent,  and  that,  if  the  people 
were  better  off,  there  would  not  be  so  much  dis¬ 
affection.  And  the  real  reason  why  the  country 
is  so  poor  has  also  been  often  pointed  out;  it  is, 
simply,  that  enterprise  and  industry  have  not  been 
encouraged  by  security.  No  nation  can  hope  to 
rise  to  wealth  and  prosperity  except  by  industry 
and  enterprise,  which  cannot  flourish  if  those  who 
devote  their  labour  or  money  to  the  work  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  not  complete  security  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  exertions. 
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This  complete  security  has  never  been  enjoyed  in 
Ireland;  not  only  has  agriculture  been  kept  down 
for  a  long  series  of  years  by  faults  in  the  law  which 
have  affected  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  by 
agrarian  disturbances,  which  have  more  or  less 
checked  efforts  to  improve  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners,  but,  in  other  branches  of  industry  also,  the 
want  of  security  has  been  felt,  and  has  produced 
its  natural  result  of  discouraging  exertion.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  no  small  number  of  cases  pro¬ 
mising  industrial  enterprises  have  failed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  losses  suffered  by  their  promoters 
fiom  violence,  and  the  spirit  of  lawless  combination 
among  those  whom  they  employed.  This  evil  is 
one  of  long  standing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  about 
half  a  century  ago  the  business  of  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  ships  in  the  port  of  Dublin  was  beginning1 
to  rise  into  considerable  importance,  when  it  was 
driven  away  by  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  working 
shipwiights,  which  was  at  the  time  condemned  by 
Mi.  O  Connell  (gieatly  to  his  credit),  in  language  of 
just  severity.  The  same  spirit  has  up  to  this  day 
continually  shown  itself  among  Irish  labourers, 
and  it  is  the  insecurity  thus  produced,  not  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  natural  resources  in  the  country, — which 
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have,  on  the  contrary,  been  shown  by  Sir  R.  Kane  to 
be  abundant, — nor  yet  a  want  of  capital, — of  which 
plenty  would  flow  in  if  it  could  be  safely  invested, 
— which  has  prevented  any  extensive  demand  for 
labour  in  other  occupations  besides  agriculture  from 
springing  up  in  Ireland.  The  absence  of  proper 
firmness  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
government  can  alone  account  for  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  lawlessness  which  has  thus  kept 
Ireland  poor,  and  the  majority  of  its  population  in 
perhaps  the  lowest  state  of  any  people  claiming 
to  be  civilized.  Those  in  whose  hands  authority 
has  been  successively  placed  cannot  escape  blame 
for  its  not  having  been  more  vigorously  and  more 
wisely  used  for  maintaining  order  and  security, 
but  though  they  may  all  have  been  more  or  less  in 
fault  in  this  respect,  much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  a  speech  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  attributes  the  weakness  of  the 
Irish  government  for  some  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  to  the  divided 
state  of  the  administration  on  this  question,  and 
since  it  was  settled  a  similar  effect  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  causes  of  a  like  kind,  by  the  fear  of 
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different  administrations  to  deal  resolutely  with 
some  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  use 
which  has  too  often  been  made  of  Irish  questions 
by  the  Opposition,  whether  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  minister  of  the 
day. 

Though  the  want  of  due  efficiency  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  has,  I  think,  done  more  harm  to 
Ireland  than  errors  and  omissions  in  legislation, 
still  I  believe  that,  even  before  the  errors  of  passing 
the  Land  Acts  of  1870,  1881,  and  1887  were  com¬ 
mitted,  the  failure  of  Parliament  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  of  making  laws  for  Ireland  has  greatly 
contributed  to  impede  its  improvement.  To  ex¬ 
plain  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  would,  however, 
require  a  longer  statement  than  I  think  would  be 
expedient  for  me  to  make ;  I  will  venture,  there- 
foie,  to  assume  that  a  wiser  and  firmer  exercise  of 
the  povei  of  legislation,  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
authority,  is  needed  by  Ireland.  But  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  little 
room  to  hope  that  either  of  these  requisites  for 
relieving  that  country  from  the  evils  under  which 
it  labours  can  be  obtained.  A  very  large  majority 
of  the  Irish  members  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
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their  great  object  is  to  make  it  impossible  to 
govern  Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And 
their  position  affords  them  great  advantages,  if  not 
for  accomplishing  this  object,  at  all  events  for 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  government, 
not  only  in  carrying  on  its  parliamentary  business, 
but  also  in  the  performance  of  its  executive  duties. 
Among  other  ways  of  doing  this  a  practice  has 
been  introduced  of  insinuating  odious  and  utterly 
unfounded  charges  against  Irish  public  servants  of 
all  ranks,  from  Cabinet  ministers  and  judges  to 
policemen,  under  the  guise  of  questions  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  government  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Much  skill  is  shown  in  putting 
these  questions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  as 
much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  as  possible 
without  exposing  those  who  ask  them  to  serious 
responsibility.  The  necessity  of  being  constantly 
prepared  to  meet  misrepresentations  made  in  this 
mischievous  manner  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  government,  and  this  practice  of  asking 
questions  of  its  members  is  not  one  of  the  least 
effective  modes  by  which  the  Irish  members  are 
able  to  abuse  their  position  in  order  to  impede  its 
action. 
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The  efforts  made  by  those  who  call  themselves 
Nationalists  to  embarrass  the  government  by 
this  and  by  other  means  would  be  of  less 
consequence  were  it  not  that  they  receive, 
at  least,  tacit  encouragement  from  a  powerful 
party  in  this  country,  which  leans  on  their 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  leaders 
of  that  party  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
consider  it  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  abstain 
from  any  public  and  hearty  condemnation  of  those 
who  in  Ireland  are  guilty  of  atrocious  outrages,  or 
what  is  almost  worse,  of  using  language  which  is 
sure  to  incite  the  ignorant  peasants  to  these 
crimes.  Nor  is  it  only  tacit  support  which  the 
promoters  of  disorder  in  Ireland  meet  with  from 
their  English  allies  ;  it  is  well  known  what  reck¬ 
less  and  unsupported  imputations  have  been  made 
against  the  police  and  others  who  are  there 
charged  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  the 
law.  With  regard  to  the  second  requisite  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  the  passing  of  well-con¬ 
sidered  and  wise  measures  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  the  prospect  is  equally  discouraging.  The 
machinery  of  obstruction,  which  experience  shows 
to  be  so  formidable,  will  again  be  brought  into 
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play,  and  though  we  are  assured  that  Her  Majesty’s 
ministers  intend  to  propose  some  very  strong 
means  for  putting  down  such  attempts,  it  is  most 
doubtful  whether  any  regulations  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  can  possibly 
defeat  obstruction  without  also  preventing  useful 
discussion,  so  long  as  more  than  eighty  Irish 
members,  instead  of  wishing  to  assist  in  passing 
useful  legislation  for  their  country,  only  desire  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  cannot  be  governed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.  But  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  impede 
free  and  fair  discussion  on  Irish  subjects,  since  it 
is  greatly  needed  to  enlighten  both  the  Legislature 
and  the  public.  We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
that  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real 
wants  of  Ireland,  and  what  is  worse,  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  to  listen  with  favour  to  very  crude  and 
ill-considered  schemes  for  its  improvement,  and  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  government  in 
their  support.  What  took  place  in  the  last 
Session  with  regard  to  the  Land  Bill  affords  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  danger  there  is  from  this 
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The  facts  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
seem  to  me  to  force  upon  us  the  very  grave 
question  whether  the  rescue  of  Ireland  from  the 
evils  to  which  it  is  now  a  prey  can  be  looked  for 
by  any  course  short  of  suspending  for  a  time  the 
operation  of  representative  government  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  entrusting  its 
administration  to  some  authority  raised  above 
party  influences  ?  I  know  well  that  no  pro¬ 
posal  lor  adopting  so  extreme  a  remedy  for 
even  such  difficulties  and  dangers  as  those  now 
pressing  on  the  nation,  would  at  present  be  listened 
to  ;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  what, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  come  to.  It 
is,  thereiore,  desirable  that  the  idea  should  now 
be  suggested,  so  that  if,  as  I  anticipate,  the  necessity 
foi  such  action  should  arise,  it  may  not  come  upon 
the  public  entirely  by  surprise,  but  that  men’s  minds 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  That  the  nation  may  be  driven,  however 
reluctantly,  to  deal,  in  the  manner  I  have  spoken 
of,  with  the  difficulties  of  its  present  position,  will 
not  appear  impossible  or  even  very  unlikely  to 
those  who  carefully  consider  what  those  difficulties 
are.  So  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
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representatives  continue,  with  the  countenance  of 
a  strong  party  among  English  and  Scotch  members, 
to  use  their  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
order  to  thwart  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Government,  recent  experience  too 
clearly  proves  that  we  cannot  look  either  for  such 
legislation  as  is  really  wanted  for  Ireland,  or  for 
what  Lord  Salisbury  has  truly  said  is  still  more 
necessary  for  its  welfare — a  firm  and  impartial 
exercise  of  the  executive  authority  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  during  a  considerable  time.  And 
while  these  indispensable  requisites  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Ireland  are  unattainable  under  its 
present  system  of  government,  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  Ireland,  is  suffering  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  systematically  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  any  stable  administration, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  party  divisions  in 
this  country,  and  throwing  their  weight  alternately 
into  the  scale  of  one  party  or  the  other.  These 
evils  are  fast  becoming,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  are  already  become,  unbearable,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  soon  the  country  may 
be  placed  under  a  clear  and  immediate  necessity  of 
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choosing  between  surrender  to  the  Home  Rule 
party  or  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  for  de¬ 
priving  it  of  the  power  it  abuses. 

When  I  see  that  there  are  daily  more  evident 
signs  that  an  overwhelming  majority  among  men 
of  judgment  and  political  knowledge  are  now  fully 
convinced  that  surrender  to  the  Home  Rule  party 
means  bringing  the  miseries  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war  upon  Ireland,  with  disgrace  and  ruin  to  this 
great  nation,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  ever  be 
agreed  to.  The  more  the  subject  is  discussed, 
the  better  it  will  be  understood  that  such  a 
surrender  would  involve  a  shameful  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  very  large  number  of  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  the  power  of 
men  from  whom  they  cannot  expect  either  justice 
or  mercy,  and  that  it  would  also  speedily  lead  to 
the  disruption  of  the  British  Empire,  unless  this 
catastrophe  should  be  averted  by  civil  war. 

If,  seeing  this  to  be  true,  the  nation  should  before 
long  become  convinced  that  the  present  struggle 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  Irish  government,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
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discovering  means  by  which  such  a  change  might 
be  accomplished.  Various  schemes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  might  be  suggested;  and,  without  pretending 
to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  in  favour  of  any, 

I  may  venture  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  one  which 
has  occurred  to  me  as  possible.  An  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  be  passed  suspending  for  ten  years 
the  right  of  Ireland  to  be  represented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  entrusting  its  government  during  that 
time  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  named  in  the  Act. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  so  appointed  not  to  be  liable 
to  removal  during  that  time,  except  by  the  Crown, 
in  compliance  with  an  address  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  to  have  full 
power  to  carry  on  the  executive  government 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  to  be  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  acts,  but  to  report  all  his  measures 
to  Her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  to  keep  them  fully 
informed  as  to  his  views  and  intentions,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  call  his  attention  to  whatever 
observations  they  might  consider  to  be  required. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  to  be  empowered 
to  make  from  time  to  time  such  orders,  having  the 
force  of  laws,  as  he  may  think  fit,  but  before 
finally  passing  these  orders,  drafts  of  them  pre- 
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pared  by  a  committee  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Privy  Council  to  be  published,  not  less  than  a 
month  beforehand,  in  “The  Dublin  Gazette,”  except 
in  cases  of  great  emergency,  when  they  might  be 
made  at  once.  In  order  to  assist  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  the  work  of  legislation,  additional 
members  of  various  opinions  to  be  added  to  his 
Privy  Council.  From  this  enlarged  Privy  Council 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  nominate,  as  occasion 
might  arise,  committees  to  consider  such  subjects 
as  he  might  refer  to  them,  and  when  legislation 
was  found  to  be  necessary  they  should  prepare 
drafts  of  the  orders  in  Council  they  might  think  it 
proper  to  recommend,  with  reports  explaining  the 
reasons  for  their  proposals.  When  these  reports 
and  draft  orders  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  should  be  published  in 
“  The  Dublin  Gazette  ”  before  being  finally  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  in  Council,  except  in  cases  in  which 
he  might  judge  it  to  be  inconvenient  for  some 
special  reason  to  take  this  course.  On  each 
occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council 
being  called,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  decide 
what  members  should  be  summoned,  having  full 
discretion  to  summon  a  larger  or  a  smaller  number 
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of  councillors  according  to  circumstances,  and  to 
select  those  whose  services  he  considers  most 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
When  the  report  of  a  committee  recommend¬ 
ing  legislation,  together  with  a  draft  Order,  is 
brought  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  decide,  after  hearing  the 
opinion  of  the  councillors  present,  whether  the 
Order  should  be  passed,  with  or  without  amend¬ 
ments,  or  should  be  referred  again  to  a  committee 
for  further  consideration.  All  Orders  made  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  to  be  communicated 
to  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  and  to  Parliament,  but 
not  to  require  to  be  confirmed  by  either. 

An  annual  sum,  equal  to  the  average  expenditure 
for  the  public  service  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  should  be  placed  by  Parliament 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who 
should  be  entrusted  with  unfettered  discretion  in 
applying  this  money  for  Irish  purposes,  but  subject 
to  an  obligation  to  supply  regular  statements  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  in  order 
that  the  account  might  be  properly  audited,  and 
also  laid  before  Parliament.  If  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  grant  or  loan 
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ought  to  be  made  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  for 
some  important  Irish  purpose,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty’s  ministers 
that  they  should  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
required  assistance,  and  they  should  decide 
according  to  their  own  judgment  whether  such 
an  application  should  be  made  or  not. 

This  very  slight  sketch  of  a  mode  of  making 
temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
during  the  present  crisis  must  not  be  understood 
as  describing  a  scheme  to  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  the  thought  and  study,  without  which  I 
should  not  even  dream  of  proposing  any  measure 
on  a  subject  of  such  extreme  importance.  What 
I  have  attempted  has  only  been  to  show  that  it  is, 
at  all  events,  not  impossible  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  by  which  the  government  of 
Ireland  might  for  a  time  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  spirit,  and  of  party  contests.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  better  ways  of  accomplishing  this 
object  than  that  which  has  occurred  to  me  are  to  be 
found ;  but  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  one 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain,  by  some  means 
01  other,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  rescued  from  its 
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miseries.  In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  (and  I  believe  on  evidence 
that  cannot  be  contradicted)  that  these  miseries 
are  the  result  of  mistakes  made  both  in  legislation 
and  in  administration,  which  have  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  conflict  of  political  parties  in  this 
country,  and  by  the  greater  concern  which 
statesmen  on  all  sides  have  shown  for  their  party 
than  for  the  national  interest.  This  evil  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  so  intensified  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  be  got  rid  of,  except  by 
entrusting  the  powers  of  government  to  some 
authority  strong  enough  to  disregard  all  party 
influence,  and  all  considerations  as  to  what  is 
popular,  in  order  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
promote  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  the  Irish  people,  instead  of  merely 
gratifying  the  mistaken  wishes  of  some.  The  ar¬ 
rangement,  of  which  I  have  given  a  sketch,  aims 
at  doing  this  by  placing  almost  unchecked 
authority  for  a  limited  time  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  adopting  in  this  the  principle  acted  upon 
in  ancient  days  by  the  great  Roman  people,  whose 
resource,  in  times  of  extreme  peril  to  the  Republic, 
was  to  appoint  a  Dictator.  The  dangers  against 
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which  the  Romans  thus  provided  were  generally 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  the  power  granted 
to  the  Dictator  was  limited  in  duration  accordingly  • 
in  Ireland  the  evils  to  be  contended  with  are  of 
long  standing,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  per¬ 
severing  and  judicious  treatment  steadily  adhered 
to  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  authority,  therefore, 
to  which  the  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  them  is 
enti  usted  must  be  one  not  restricted  to  a  very 
short,  but  rather  looking  forward  to  a  somewhat 
prolonged  existence.  For  this  reason  I  have 
suggested  that  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  armed  with 
extraordinary  powers,  should  be  appointed  for  ten 
years.  But  I  have  also  proposed  that  the  same 
security  should  be  taken  against  his  misuse  of  his 
authority  as  that  which  is  now  given  by  the  law 
against  the  misconduct  of  judges,  and  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  like  a  judge,  should  be  removable 
by  the  Crown,  in  compliance  with  an  address 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  have 
further  suggested  a  method  by  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  of  the  ablest  men  he  could  find  in  con¬ 
sidering  his  measures,  while  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  upon  them  would  rest  solely  with 
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himself.  What  I  have  now  written  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
sort  of  government  I  should  wish  to  see  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ireland  as  a  temporary  arrangement ;  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  further 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  might 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Before  I  conclude  this  essay  I  must  add  that  I 
have  purposely  omitted  from  it  any  reference  to 
various  matters  of  importance  which  would  require 
to  be  considered  in  settling  what  measures  it  would 
be  expedient  to  adopt  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  For 
instance,  a  very  important  question  will  arise  as  to 
whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  public  works  ought 
to  be  undertaken  there  at  the  cost  of  the  State  in 
order  to  encourage  industrial  enterprise.  This,  and 
one  or  two  other  questions  of  the  same  character, 
would  be  considered  with  less  advantage  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  they  may  be  hereafter,  when  it  shall 
have  been  determined  whether  any  great  change 
shall,  or  shall  not,  be  made  for  a  time  in  the  system 
on  which  the  executive  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  work  of  legislating  for  it,  are  now  carried 
on.  This  is  the  great  question  which  ought  first 
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to  be  considered,  and,  till  it  has  been  so,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  premature  to  enter  upon  any 
others  except  such  as  do  not  admit  of  postpone¬ 
ment.  On  that  great  preliminary  question  I  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  once  more  express  my  conviction 
that,  in  order  to  avert  the  wreck  of  the  nation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  means  or  other 
should  be  found  for  securing  to  Ireland  during  the 
present  crisis  a  wiser  and  more  stable  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs  than  can  be  looked  for  under  its 
existing  institutions,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  its 
population  continue  to  be  so  completely,  as  at 
present,  under  the  dominion  of  excited  feelings 
and  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to  what  is  for  their  real 
good.  For  this  purpose  I  believe  that  some  tem¬ 
porary  measure,  not  less  strong  than  that  which  I 
have  described,  is  indispensable ;  but  I  also  believe 
that,  if  some  such  authority  as  I  have  contemplated 
should  be  created,  and  be  wisely  and  firmly  used, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  great  change 
for  the  better  should  not  be  accomplished  in  no 
great  number  of  years  in  the  social  condition  of 
this  unhappy  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  that  a  reasonable  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  then  a  prosperous  Irish  people  might  send 
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their  representatives  to  take  their  share,  with 
those  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  in  exercising  the  power  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  British 
Empire. 

Dec.  19  thf  1887. 
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Note  A. 

Observations  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Act 
of  1 88 1,  from  an  Article  on  Ireland  in  the 
“ Nineteenth  Century  Review"  for  June  1882, 
p.  1000. 

“  The  Act,  commonly  called  the  f  Coercion  Act/ 
invested  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  power  of 
arresting  and  detaining  any  person  declared  by  his 
warrant  to  be  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been 
guilty  as  principal  or  accessory  of  certain  offences 
in  a  proclaimed  district.  This  last  Act  was  that 
on  which  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  mainly  relied 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland.  There  is  a 
very  important  difference  between  this  Act  and 
the  Acts  which  Parliament  has  from  time  to  time 
passed  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

“The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
has  generally  been  had  recourse  to  as  a  preventive 
measure  to  enable  the  servants  of  the  Crown  to 
disorganise  treasonable  or  seditious  conspiracies  by 
seizing  and  detaining  the  leaders  in  custody,  and 
thus  averting,  or  more  promptly  quelling,  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  authority  of  the  law.*  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  power  has  often  been  found  most  useful, 
but  it  has  generally  been  used  only  against  a  small 
number  of  persons,  and  not  to  punish  them,  but  to 
deprive  them  for  a  time  of  the  power  of  carrying 
on  seditious  practices.  The  object  has  been  to 
prevent  treasonable  acts  from  being  committed, 
not  to  punish  them  when  done.  The  recent  Act, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
power  of  issuing  a  warrant  against  any  person  who 
is  ‘  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  as 
principal  or  accessory  '  of  certain  offences.  Under 
these  terms  of  the  Act  (understanding  them  in  the 
sense  they  naturally  bear)  it  would  appear  that  the 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Act  of  1817,  57  Geo.,  III.  c.  3,  of  which 
the  object  is  distinctly  stated  to  he  the  protection  of  the  Trince 
Eegent  and  the  Government  from  treasonable  practices. 
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Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  advisers  might  have  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  some  man  was 
meditating  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  force,  and  yet,  if  it  could  not  be  truly 
alleged  that  he  was  reasonably  suspected  of  having 
been  guilty  of  some  offence  already  committed,  no 
warrant  could  properly  be  issued  against  him. 
The  distinction  between  the  old  measures  for  sus¬ 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  new  Act 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  important ;  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  former  were  strictly  preventive, 
while  the  latter  is  penal.  The  Act  of  1881  has 
been  used  to  inflict  punishment — and  a  very  heavy 
punishment  on  a  large  number  of  persons,  not  for 
crimes,  but  for  being  ‘reasonably  suspected’  of 
having  been  participators  in  crimes  which  have 
been  committed.  I  certainly  would  not  refuse  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  power,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ii  eland,  of  arresting  those  he  might  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  concerned  in  seditious  con¬ 
spiracies  as  a  measure  of  prevention ;  but  the 
Whig  principles,  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and 
to  which  I  firmly  adhere,  lead  me  utterly  to  con¬ 
demn  the  policy  of  punishing  men  for  being 
suspected.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  those 
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who  have  been  arrested  have  not  been  so  in  order 
to  punish  them,  and  that  this  is  shown  by  the 
mildness  of  the  confinement  they  are  subject  to. 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Act  distinctly  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  being  kept  in  prison,  not  to  guard 
against  what  they  might  do  if  at  large,  but  on 
account  of  what  they  are  suspected  to  have  done 
already  ;  and  their  confinement,  however  mildly  it 
may  be  enforced,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very 
severe  punishment  indeed.  To  be  kept  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison  for  months,  as  some  of  these 
men  have  been  ;  to  be  debarred  from  intercourse 
with  their  families  and  friends,  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  ;  to  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations, 
which,  to  some  of  them,  may  mean  little  less  than 
ruin  ;  and  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  this  dreary 
and  monotonous  existence,  not  for  any  offence  of 
which  they  are  shown  to  have  been  guilty,  but  for 
being  ‘reasonably  suspected,’  is,  I  repeat,  to  be 
subjected  to  a  punishment  which  is  not  merely 
severe,  but  unjust  and  cruel.  My  detestation  of 
the  conduct  of  many  of  these  men  cannot 
prevent  me  from  regarding  the  course  which  has 
been  taken  with  regard  to  them  as  unjustifiable, 
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and  calculated  to  increase  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  is  labouring  by  giving  rise  most  naturally 
to  a  sense  of  wrong  in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners 
and  their  friends. 

“  I  am  far  from  desiring  that  any  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  bring  so  much  misery  on  Ireland 
should  escape  severe  punishment  for  their  mis¬ 
deeds.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  failed  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  ensuring  the  prompt  and 
certain  punishment  of  all  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
But  my  sense  of  justice  revolts  against  the  infliction 
of  punishment  on  men  who  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  defending  themselves,  and  have  seldom 
even  known  that  they  were  accused  till  their 
punishment  has  been  begun,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  have  been  informed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  have  been  pronounced  to  be  ‘  sus¬ 
pected,’  with  the  terrible  consequences  to  them  of 
being  declared  to  be  so.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has 
signed  no  single  warrant  without  being  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
directed  deserved  to  be  sent  to  prison.  I  am  not 
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less  sure  that  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  those  holding 
responsible  offices  under  him,  have  been  equally 
anxious  that  no  wrong  should  be  done.  But 
when  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Forster  that,  up  to  the 
22nd  of  April,  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  persons 
had  been  arrested  (and,  of  course,  the  cases  of  a 
much  larger  number  must  have  required  to  be 
considered),  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the 
decisions  on  all  these  cases  can  have  been  come  to 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his 
advisers  can  only  have  acted  on  the  information 
laid  before  them  ;  and  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  information  has  never  been  coloured  by 
private  animosities  or  other  improper  motives,  or 
that  the  persons  suspected  might  never  have  been 
able  to  explain  the  conduct  for  which  they  have 
become  suspected,  if  they  had  been  allowed  an 
opportunity  ? 

“  Liability  to  abuse  is  inseparable  from  any 
system  under  which  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the 
mere  authority  of  the  government,  without  any 
public  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  And  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
resistance  to  the  law  in  Ireland  is  further  to  be 
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condemned  for  its  inefficiency.  Though  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  have  been  sent  to  prison,  there 
is  no  sign  that  their  punishment  has  done  much, 
if  anything,  towards  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
of  a  disposition  to  obey  the  law  among  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  why  the  severity  which  has  been  used 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  What  is 
obviously  wanted  in  order  to  put  down  lawless¬ 
ness  in  Ireland  (which  is  the  real  evil  to  be  dealt 
with),  is  to  provide  some  means  by  which  every 
breach  of  the  law,  whether  great  or  small,  and 
every  attempt  to  obstruct  its  execution,  may  be 
made  to  meet  with  prompt  and  fitting  punishment. 
Towards  accomplishing  this,  the  Coercion  Act 
does  absolutely  nothing.  The  sending  to  prison 
of  ever  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  arbitrarily 
selected  by  the  government  out  of  a  very  much 
larger  number,  who  are  equally  culpable,  and  are 
not  meddled  with,  has  no  tendency  to  create  the 
wholesome  belief  that  disobedience  to  the  law 
will  surely  be  followed  by  punishment,  which  can 
alone  establish  leal  good  order  on  the  country. 
To  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Coercion  Act  so 
largely  as  to  punish  all  opponents  of  the  law,  is, 
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of  course,  impossible.  The  mistake  has  been  to 
use  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  at  all  for 
the  purpose  of  punishment.  This  power  should 
have  been  reserved,  as  formerly,  for  the  protection 
of  the  government  against  any  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  it  by  violence,  and  the  punishment  of 
offences  should  have  been  separately  dealt  with. 
And  it  required  to  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  with¬ 
out  delay;  there  was  urgent  need  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  outrages  were  daily  committed.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  devise  means 
by  which  the  punishment  of  these  crimes,  in  at 
least  the  majority  of  cases,  might  have  been 
secured.  But,  unfortunately,  nothing  whatever 
was  done  in  this  direction,  though  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  to  have  adopted  even  the  strongest 
measures  by  which  men  might  be  brought  before 
some  sort  of  tribunal  to  be  tried  for  the  offences 
they  might  be  charged  with,  than  to  allow  them 
to  be  shut  up  in  prison  by  the  simple  order  of  the 
government,  without  any  public  trial  at  all.  The 
Coercion  Act  I  therefore  hold  to  have  been  an 
unwise  and  objectionable  measure.  I  considered 
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it  to  be  so  when  it  was  brought  forward.  I  was 
convinced  that  it  would  prove,  as  it  has  done,  a 
failure,  because  I  could  see  in  it  no  marks  of  sound 
statesmanship  or  of  skill  and  judgment  in  framing 
its  provisions  so  as  to  accomplish  its  intended 
object.  It  showed,  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  the 
same  hazy  and  indistinct  conception  of  the  proper 
objects  of  legislation,  and  of  its  principles,  which 
suggested  the  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881.” 


Note  B. 

On  the  Objections  to  Emigration  carried  on 
at  the  Public  Cost,  from  “  The  Nineteenth 
Century,”  for  September  1883,  PP-  18-21. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  that  emigration  may  be  very 
valuable  for  the  relief  of  certain  districts  from 
what  has  been  called  a  local  congestion  of  popula¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  convinced  that  emigration,  in  order 
to  be  really  useful,  must  be  effected  either  by  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  those 
who  expect  to  benefit  by  their  departure,  or  by 
the  aid  of  private  benevolence,  and  that  there  are 
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insurmountable  objections  to  a  large  system  of 
emigration  carried  on  at  the  public  cost  under 
the  direction  of  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  undertake  the  conveyance  of 
emigrants  to  a  new  home  without  arresting,  or 
at  least  very  greatly  checking,  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  those  who  wish  in  this  manner  to 
better  their  conditions.  If  free  passages  were 
given  to  emigrants  who  could  not  find  the  means 
of  paying  for  them,  very  few,  indeed,  would  go  at 
their  own  expense.  The  consequence  would  be 
that,  if  not  the  whole,  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  very  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  now 
applied  to  this  purpose  without  any  demand  on  the 
public  purse,  would  have  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Treasury,  thus  imposing  a  needless  and  unjust 
burthen  on  the  tax-payers,  and  this  burthen  would 
be  incurred  to  no  purpose.  In  all  probability  the 
tide  of  emigration  would  be  checked  instead  of 
being  increased  by  the  interference  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  State  would  also  incur  an  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  responsibility,  both  as  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  emigrants  and  as  to  the  mode  of  sending 
them  out,  and  of  providing  for  them  when  they 
reached  their  destination.  If  the  most  distressed 
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families,  and  those  least  able  to  help  themselves, 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  and  to  our  own 
colonies,  remonstrances  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disregard  would  soon  come  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  both.  Already  the  sending  out  of  only 
an  insignificant  number  of  paupers  has  led  to  loud 
complaints  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  send¬ 
ing  back  of  those  who  had  arrived.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best  labourers  were  selected  and 
sent  out,  there  would  be  not  less  loud  nor  less  just 
remonstrances  from  the  counties  which  would  thus 
be  deprived  of  their  most  useful  hands,  while  left 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  distressed  and  incapable 
among  the  population.  The  responsibility  for  the 
emigrants  after  their  arrival  would  also  be  very 
onerous.  When  emigrants  find  their  way  out 
for  themselves  they  know  that  they  must  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  ;  they  make  very  great 
exertions  accordingly,  and  submit  to  the  hardships 
they  must  generally  at  first  encounter ;  but  if  the 
State  had  sent  them  out,  they  would  know  that  it 
could  not  leave  them  to  starve,  or  to  become  a 
burthen  to  the  places  where  they  had  been  sent, 
and  their  efforts  to  help  themselves  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  greatly  relaxed.  The  difficulties 
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which  would  thus  arise  could  not  fail  to  prove 
exceedingly  serious.  Again,  if  emigration  were 
carried  on  by  the  State,  it  would  not  only  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  giving  free 
passages  to  persons  able  to  pay  for  themselves, 
but  it  would  also  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
sending  away  too  many  or  too  few  emigrants.  If 
more  were  sent  than  real  necessity  required,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  productive  power  of  the  nation 
would  be  injuriously  diminished ;  if  too  few,  the 
desired  relief  would  not  be  obtained.  And  the  fact 
that  more  might  expect  free  passages  to  some  place 
offering  to  them  greater  advantages  than  they 
enjoy  in  their  own  country,  would  tend  powerfully 
to  prevent  them  from  making  the  efforts  they 
might  to  improve  their  lot  at  home,  and  would 
thus  impede  the  advance  of  the  nation  in  wealth 
and  prosperity.  No  evidence  has  been,  or,  I 
believe,  can  be,  adduced  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  at  all  larger  than  it  could  well  main¬ 
tain  if  its  industry  were  properly  exerted  and 
directed ;  surely,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  good 
policy  to  spend  public  money  in  encouraging 
the  Irish  people  to  try  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion  by  leaving  their  native  land,  instead  of  by 
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endeavouring  to  develope  and  improve  its  re¬ 
sources. 

“These  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  in  1847 
and  1848  induced  the  government  of  that  day  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  very  urgent  demands 
that  were  pressed  upon  it  to  undertake  the  task 
of  sending  from  Ireland,  at  the  public  expense,  a 
large  number  of  those  who  had  been  left  destitute 
by  the  failure,  in  two  or  three  successive  seasons, 
of  the  crops  of  potatoes  on  which  they  had  de¬ 
pended  for  subsistence.  After  full  deliberation  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  John  Russell  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  while  it  was  most  desirable  that  many 
of  the  people  thus  reduced  to  grievous  distress 
should  seek  elsewhere  for  a  living,  they  could  not 
safely  be  enabled  to  do  so  at  the  public  expense, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  the  interference 
of  the  government  in  the  matter  to  the  two  ob¬ 
jects  of  guarding  against  the  great  abuses  which 
had  occurred  in  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  of  affording  to  those  who 
went  to  British  colonies  all  the  assistance  in  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  themselves,  which  could  be 
granted  to  them  without  the  risk  of  encourasinp- 
helplessness.  Measures  for  these  purposes  were 
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adopted  with  the  cordial  and  very  efficient  aid  of 
the  colonial  governments  in  North  America.  The 
result  of  this  policy  was  that  in  the  six  years 
ending  31  December  1852  the  total  number  of 
Irish  emigrants  is  stated  by  the  Emigration  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  report  for  1853  to  have  been 
1,313,226.  These  were  the  six  }rears  in  which  the 
distress  in  Ireland  produced  by  the  potato  blight 
was  most  severe,  and  in  which  it  might  have  been 
feared  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  desti¬ 
tute  population  to  find  the  means  of  seeking  new 
homes  without  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  State  ;  yet, 
without  any  such  aid,  the  above  large  number  of 
emigrants,  which  it  was  generally  believed  at  the 
time  was  quite  as  large  as  was  desirable,  left  Ire¬ 
land  chiefly  for  North  America.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pense  incurred,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
cost  of  superintendence,  and  a  sum  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament  in  aid  of  the  hospitals  established  in  the 
North  American  colonies  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
was  provided  for  without  any  demand  on  the 
British  Treasury.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
expense  was  met  by  remittances  made  by  the  first 
emigrants  to  assist  their  friends  to  follow  them. 
So  early  as  1849  it  was  believed  by  the  Emigration 
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Commissioners  that  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  emi¬ 
gration  was  paid  for  in  this  manner,  and  in  1858 
they  state  in  their  report  that  the  amount  returned 
to  them  by  the  principal  mercantile  houses  con¬ 
nected  with  America,  of  the  remittances  of  this 
kind  made  through  their  hands  in  six  years,  was 
no  less  than  ^7,520,000.  There  must  have  been 
much  more  money  remitted  for  the  assistance  of 
emigrants  by  their  relations  through  other  chan¬ 
nels,  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  any  account,  and,  in  addition  to  what 
was  received  from  abroad,  large  sums  were  con¬ 
tributed  at  home  in  aid  of  emigration  by  Irish 
landlords  and  others.  I  believe  one  Irish  landlord 
alone,  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  spent  no  less  than 
£ 50, 1 000  in  enabling  those  of  his  tenants  who  were 
1  educed  to  the  greatest  distress  to  emigrate. 

“  There  was  a  large  diminution  of  the  number  of 
Irish  emigrants  after  the  year  1854,  when  the  un¬ 
usual  distress  caused  by  the  destruction  of  potatoes 
by  the  disease  had  been  to  a  great  degree  sur¬ 
mounted,  but  still  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  a  large,  though  fluctuating,  emigration 
from  Ireland,  ahd  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
cost  has  been  defrayed  by  remittances  from  settlers 
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to  friends  they  have  wished  to  assist  to  join  them. 
It  appears  by  the  papers  relating  to  the  census 
that  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  that  some¬ 
what  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons 
had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  the  thirty  years 
ending  in  1881.  A  paper  laid  last  year  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
also  shows  that  remittances  to  a  very  large  amount 
continue  to  be  made  by  settlers  in  North  America 
to  their  friends  at  home,  most  of  these  sums  being 
meant  to  assist  emigration.  The  amount  remitted 
last  year  in  this  way  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
above  a  million  and  a  half,  and  I  believe  that 
double  that  sum  is  supposed  to  be  paid  annually 
for  emigration  by  money  provided  from  private 
sources  at  home  or  abroad.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  accessible  information  as  to  the 
proportion  of  this  large  expenditure  which  is  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that  both  the  money  expended 
without  making  any  demand  on  the  Treasury  for 
Irish  emigration,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  so 
sent  out,  must  be  so  considerable  as  to  make  it 
highly  inexpedient  to  take  any  steps  which  might 
be  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  tide  of  natural 
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and  healthy  emigration  which  is  now  going  on 
upon  so  great  a  scale  without  cost  to  the  State. 
Even  the  comparatively  small  grants  in  aid  of 
emigration,  hitherto  made  from  the  public  purse,  I 
consider  to  be  of  very  questionable  expedienc3T,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  check  voluntary  exertions. 
To  go  further,  and  embark  in  a  great  scheme  of 
State  emigration,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  most 
unwise,  and  prove  most  mischievous.” 


Grey,  Henry  George  Grey,  010101  000 
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